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More Castings in Smaller Space 


Output Doubled with Fewer Men by Use of Mechanical 
Molding and Conveyors in Altered Foundry of 
Nash Motors Co.—Large Savings in Flasks 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE 


OTABLE savings in operating efficiency have The General Layout 
been effected at the foundry of the Nash Moto ; - 
" » . . — The « ] ment tor olding tral 11SS10 ase iS 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. An imperative demand for pI OF MOCing Tals Sow 
practically the same as that used for cylinder blocks 


more castings forced the company to make alterations 


and improvements which have radically changed it d heads. The latter installation, however, will be 
foundry practice. The features of the results obtaine cribed because it offers more variety of detail and 
are: the more important, in so far as total investment 
nd savings are concerned. The general layout is as 

One square foot of foundry space is now equ follows: An outer conveyor, elliptical in outline, is used 

alent to four square feet formerly required. to transport the cylinder-block flasks and, inside of the 
Doubling the production of cylinders, cylinder val thus formed, is a second conveyor, of the same type 

heads and transmission case castings. and form, which carries the drags used in forming 
The productivity of each man has been molds for cylinder heads. The new arrangement is de- 
creased 30 to 50 per cent. igned for 400 cylinder-block castings and 400 heads 
Reduction of about $50,000 in flask equipment per 10-hr. day and the actual floor space required for 


these operations is 4000 sq. ft.; that is, 10 sq. ft. for a 


effected. alin - block an ¥: ‘“omp! 
ylinder block and head complete. 


All this, and more, has been accomplished by the When the old production methods were in use, 3500 
installation of conveyor systems and sandslingers. sq. ft. of floor space was required for pouring 75 cyl- 





A Sandslinger, Working Over Four Molding Machines Mounted on a Turntable, Is Employed in Making Trans- 


mission Case Castings 


ee 
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ead er 10 lay This amounts to 
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The sand is then discharged to a cross conveyor whe: 
it is again tempered under automatic control. 


Provisions Made for Cooling Sand 


The sand is then unloaded into a steel-plate, wu 
ined, overhead storage hopper of 85-ton capacity. A 
originally erected this hopper was not divided in 
compartments and much trouble was experienced | 
the freshly discharged 
through the sand in storage. 


+ 


Y. 
cause sand cut a channe! 
It was found that the dis 
charge to the conveyor beneath this hopper alway 
came from the rear half of the storage space. Thi 
condition resulted in the delivery of hot sand to th: 
molding machines. Another peculiar result was that 
the fresh hot sand actually baked the stored sand, adja 
cent to the channel, thus making a well-defined passag: 
way for itself. 


To overcome this the hopper was divided by a pa 


tition so that now, when sand is being unloaded int 
one side, it is being withdrawn from the other halt 


The temperature of 
about 


the sand as it reaches the 
Fahr. It is contemplated tha 
trouble from hot sand may again be experienced during 
the summer months and provisions are being made t 
install another hopper, thus giving greater storage ca 
pacity, and affording the sand more 
before delivery to the sandslingers. 

\ belt withdraws 


now 


molds 1s 


70 deg. 


time to coo] off 


conveyor sand from the 


storage 








< 
( al P f 

equipment for making heads; 52 drags are 
1 100 a f ¢ drag is valued at $50, 
vestment saving is between $15,000 and $20,- 
If 15 per cent is a fair figure with which to cover 
ere estmer? re] ement and maintenance 
equipment, eliminated by improved meth- 
ne ner i saving f? n this source of between 

) $8,000 per year 
e sa result from the installation of equip- 
ent which reduces muscular effort and which can be 
ed that the productive pace is set. All molding 
ne! placed and operations are carried on with- 
( es of the outer conveyor, with the one ex 
that cylinder cores ire stacked and assembled 
ng the outer edge and at one end of the cylinder flask 
eyor. Molding-sand spillage from the two station- 
( ngers falls through the grating tops of the 
whi re mounted the cylinder-block 
lding achines. This sand falls upon a reciprocat- 
veyor which discharges to a similar conveyor 


he basement, under the 


grating, as 


con- 
closure, and 


below the shake-out 


n the plan view The sand accumulated at 

two points is discharged onto a cross-belt con- 

or where it is tempered under the control of an auto 

ic Vaive At the end of this conveyor is a mag- 
milla } } : } 

pulley, which removes tramp iron just before the 

inloaded into the boot of an elevator by means 

which it is raised to an overhead revolving screen. 





hopper and unloads it 
then discharged to a belt conveyor which is unloaded 


into a Rapp revivifier. It is 
by plows at three points, thus distributing sand to th 
three feeder hoppers, of 28 cu. ft. capacity each, on 
of which serves each sandslinger. A spillage hopper at 
the end of this belt conveyor receives the surplus sand 
which is not run into the feeder hoppers. The sand is 
used about four times each 10-hr. day. 

At one end and within the confines of the cylinder- 
head mold conveyor is a movable sandslinger and two 
stationary stripping-plate machines. The head molds 
are made in a drag and ere inclosed by a covering core 
in which are assembled the jacket and valve cores. A 
cast iron frame is placed over the covering core and 
wedge clamps are fitted. Drags are lifted by hand 
from the conveyor to the stripping-plate machines and, 
when the mold is completed, an air-operated motor hoist 
places it on a table of the conveyor, where it is fitted 
with a core and is locked. 

Both flask are made up of a series 0! 
tables, each of which is slightly larger than the area 
of a flask. The motion of these tables is uniform and 
the tables are so spaced that the flasks cannot bum 
against each other, thus avoiding the damage to molds 
which results from rough handling. As the completed 
mold travels down one side of the conveyor, the meta! 
is poured from hand ladles. The newly made cylinder 


conveyors 


head is removed from the mold at the shake-out grat 
ing and is conveyed to the cleaning department, where 
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. 
the core is removed by vibration. The drag is replaced 
on the conveyor and is transported to the place wher¢ 
it is again used on a stripping plate machine 
Turntables Facilitate Production 


Cylinder blocks are molded much in the 
except that two stationary 
sandslingers are used, each 
feeding three molding ma- 
chines mounted on a turn- 
table. The three molding 
machines, that is, those on 
one turntable, are used only 
for making the drag half of 


Same Way, 


the mold and the other 
three machines are used 
only for the copes. The 


turntables rotate slowly in 
synchronism with the travel 
of the conveyor so that, as 
a molding machine comes 
opposite the next drag or 
cope, as the case may be, it 
is placed on the machine 
and the molding operation 
is started. At this point in 
the cycle of operations, the 
second mold is_ partially 
completed and the third 
mold is-ready to be removed 
from the third machine to 
the conveyor. The complete 
cycle is continuous and time 
intervals are so spaced thai 
finished molds reach the 
pouring stand in an uninter- 


Cylinder Block Cores 


? 
One Sandslinge y Ser €s the Three Mold no Machines 
foreg) 
rupted sequence. As the molding of each drag con 
pleted, it is lifted by a hoist and placed on the con 
veyor. 


Stored along the outer edge of the conveyor are the 
various core parts which are assembled on a truck 
lifted by a hoist and put in place as a unit in the drag. 
The new Nash motor is constructed with seven 
ings, thus requiring six body cores, as 


and 


bear- 


compared wit! 
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Truck and Placed in the Mold as a Unit 
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two body cores for the old-type, three-bearing motor. 
The core having been placed, it is properly spaced by 
means of 


a template 

By this time the conveyor has moved the drag oppo- 

molding machines. A cope is fitted, the 

is locked and a pouring box placed in position 

It is interesting to note 
that facing sand is 

hand sifted over the pat 

tern before the sandslinger 

is brought into use and both 


site the cope 


here 


drags and copes are butted, 
hy air-operated 
machines, before the 
sand is struck level. 


means of 
just 


As the molds pass along 
one straight run of the con 
veyor, the metal is poured 
from bull ladles. This is 
practically a continuous op- 
eration and is performed by 
two men. It has been found 
that this practice cre- 
ated a standard of pouring 
which has resulted in a 
greater percentage of good 
castings than had been ob- 
tained by former practice 
The cylinder castings are 
removed from the molds at 
the shake-out grating and 
are then placed on an apron 
conveyor for delivery to the 
cleaning department, where 
they are rough ground, chip 
ped and then trim ground. 


has 


Assembled 


on a 





Placéd on Each Turntable Note core assembly in 
ound 
They are then sand blasted, finished, cleaned, inspected, 
water tested and conveyed to the machine shop, where 
the inner surface of the crank case is sprayed with 
Duco. 


the cylinder shake-out grating 
The copes are then 
for delivery to the cope 
cylinder-block are 


Copes are removed at 


and the sand removed by vibrators 


placed on a roller conveyor 
machines. The 


molding castings 
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The experience to date at the Nash foundry 


licate any difficulty from that source. It 
been found, however, that a sandslinger makes the 
ry job when the nozzle is kept at a rea- 


le tance from the work. C 


mntrary to expecta- 

ns, a hard pack is not obtained by holding the nozzle 
t vol Under such conditions the sand- 

nger has a tendency to dig or blast out a hole, thus 


Standard Practices in Cold Finished Steel 


Some of the leading manufacturers of cold finished 
be a booklet on “Standard Prac- 


( \ } ntair interesting information regard- 
ng cold rolling of steel, which had its inception in a 
nercial sense in a process invented and patented 

by Bernard Lauth in 1859. For many years, the book- 
i A process was used for the cold rolling of 
vrought iron bars for shafting purposes. As _ steel 
to take the place of wrought iron, the method 

was found to be equally suitable for steel shafting used 
{ { mission of power and in the manufacture 
fy ne} machine tools, agricultural implements, 
At tl me there were few manufacturers and 

I ri pal process employed was cold-rolling; hence 
riptive terms “cold rolled” which has been per- 

tently applied in a general way ever since. To quote 


AT it 40 vears avo the crt 


ld rolling and cold draw- 


ing processes were found to produce practically the 
ame desirable physical properties, such as increased 
ensile strength and stiffness, accuracy to size, and 
smooth bright surface; and these processes from that 
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throwing loose sand to the side, with an unsatisfactory 


mold as the result. 


Keeping the Sand Uniform 


An interesting procedure is followed in order 

the sand uniform as to grade. One shovel full of 
molding sand is placed on top of each cylinder 
block mold and a shovel full of sea-coal facing 1s plac 
on every fourth cylinder-block mold. Every other day 
one shovelful of new molding sand and shovelful! 
run in on each third cylinder-blo 


Keep 


new 


one 
of silica 
mold. 
Sandslingers and turntables were furnished by thi 
Beardsley & Piper Co., Chicago. The mold conveyor 
were made by the Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, and th: 
sand conveyors were furnished by R. W. Mcllvaine, 


sand are 


y Consists of a Series of Platforms, Each Slightly Larger Than the Area of a Flask 


Chicago. The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, made the 
flask conveyors and the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, fur- 
nished the Rapp revivifier. The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York, supplied the air-operated motor hoists and 
the stripping machines were manufactured by the In- 
ternational Molding Machine Co., Chicago. The mag- 
netic pulley separator was made by Dings Magnet 
Separator Co., Milwaukee. 


time have gradually become interchangeable and today 
they are considered equivalent in the trade. 

“Measured in tons of production, probably no other 
branch of steel manufacture has developed as rapidly 
in the last 25 years as the cold finished bar industry. 
From a very small consumer of hot rolled bars it has 
become one of the largest users of merchant bars. 

“The advent of the automobile, the development and 
common use of the typewriter, the calculating machine, 
the cash register, the many electrical and household 
utility devices, practically all within the past 25 years, 
have broadened the uses for this material. In this 
period automatic machinery has been developed for the 
rapid duplication of parts, and because of the suitabil 
ity of cold finished steel, it is used very extensively in 
automatic machine work; and as the demand for cold 
finished steel has increased, there has been equal growth 
in its production.” 

The booklet contains a good deal of information 
about processes of manufacture, various grades of cold 
finished steel, standard manufacturing tolerances, 
standard dimensions and weights and other data. 
Copies may undoubtedly be obtained from any of the 
leading makers of cold finished steel. 





. 








Seamless Tubes by Mechanical Mill 


Pilger Rolls with Automatic Feed—Steam, Electric 
Power, Hydraulic and Pneumatic 
Pressure All Employed 


PERATION of the first automatic Pilger mill ever in the United States, a brief description of its essential 
run in the United States was started on Jan. 2 features will be given. In this connection, the reader 
by the Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa ; referred to a series ef four articles which appeared 
This company has for many years been running a hand in THE IRON AGE of April 7, 14, 21 and 28, 1921, in 
operated Pilger mill in conjunction with a piercing mill, which the theory of making seamless tubes by the 
both being on the Mannesmann principle. The desiré Mannesmann piercing and Pilger mills is covered. In 
to go into larger sizes, however, and particularly into our issues of Feb. 18 and March 4, 1926, is a com- 
longer lengths of such sizes, made it advisable to put parison of several methods, including the one here 
in a mechanically operated mill which could handk detailed. The piercing process is covered, also, by an 
larger billets than was possible by manpower. article on a different form of mechanical mill, at page 
It is anticipated that there will be greater produ 597, THE IRON AGE, Jan. 3, 1924. 
tion from the new mill and, in particular, there will be a Essentially the process consists in forming a rough 
considerable cutting down of labor costs. In addition tube from a solid round billet by means of cross rolling 
there is expected an improvement in smoothness of ver a mandrel in the piercing mill and then materially 
operation. Smoothness of finish of the  hot-rolled reducing the thickness of wall in the Pilger mill. This 
product should follow, because of the mechanical han at the same time improves the smoothness and finish 
dling, on regularly spaced intervals of turning, of the f the surface. 
partially finished product in its way through the mil As an example, the material which was sent through 
Inasmuch as the process is but imperfectly know: the new mill at Auburn on its first day started out 





















T Right Is the Pilger Mill 
d as It Presents Itself to 
the Advancing Hollow Billet 
The blank enters the pass he- 
tween the rolls and is thrust 
back a short distance by the 
forging action of the roll 
Below the lower roll appears 
the initial support, hydraulic- 
ally controlled, for centering 
the blank in the rolls. To 
strip the swaged tube fron 
its mandrel, the top roll is 
raised and a stripping plate, 
raised by hydraulic power, 
engages the stripping ring on 
the mandrel 


() UTLET Side (Left) of 
the Pilger Mill. Motor 
and control for raising the 
upper roll appear near top 
At lower right is the tube 
like runout into which the 
swaged tube passes and from 
which it goes to the cooling 
table. The pinion set appears 
above the runout, while the 
engine 18 located behind the 
wooden wall back of the 


pinions 
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ilar st $1, in. in diameter. is “against” the blank—that is, exactly opposite the 
gh the | g s a tube of 4% direction in an ordinary rolling operation. Con- 
16 in. internal diameter, the walls sequently, every time the portion not cut away comes 
. , an. think After going througt around, it strikes the blank a definite and severe blow 
e} eter was 311/16 ir in a direction which throws the blank out from betwee; 
) 7%, TI the rolls and back toward the place whence it came. 
g for tubes 4 in In moving back, the blank automatically is give, 
meter, thes« definite rotation for a fraction of a turn and agai: 
\ raw i ! s passed in between the rolls as their rotation to the 
ut-away section permits. Again the virtual hammer 
aiid ll Eat r kneading operation takes place and so, by; 
| - iccessive stages and to the accompaniment of a larg: 
arke mbet such blows, the blank progresses throug} 
re he rolls. It will be noted that the final size produc 
\ £ coal this mill is such that it may pass through the 
ire passed lest portion of the roll pass. 
baie = ' 
rour \ } 
red ngtns 
y ’ } ifter | ng cut 
gt ! without reheating 
ra } ig second ce 
( l, are drav out 
Y e M esmal 
t I piel FS 
er and the iX 
t i ne ls are rotated 
liz en viewed from one end 
k ! inter-clockwise. Their = 
? the billet, whict 
t ¢ n them. Held by a ‘ 
! fr g out of the passag H 
Prercing 
Mi// 
G 
_.+ Furnace 
b 
. Pump 
a ; 
J 
Lay of the Mill, Including Both Piercing and Pilger Units. Cylindrical blanks (solid) are 
taken from the furnace door at G and enter the piercing mill as shown by arrow. Leaving the 
first mandrel at H as a rough, thick-walled tube, the blank is placed at A, on mandrel B, to 
enter the Pilger mill. C is the nut giving rotation to A between strokes; D is the pneumatic 
cro head which holds the blank continually up to the rolls; E its air reservoir and F the hy- 
draul jlinder advancing the cross-head and, with it, the tube being forged 
the billet is drawn through by the frictional action of Advancement of the mandrel carrying the blank is 
the rolls and at the same time the material is worked produced by hydraulic pressure operating in a long 
to the surface cylinder. This is applied to what might be termed a 


Thus a tube 


entered be 


is formed which passes onto a mandrel 
tween the rolls and held by a steady rest 
ie far end. The operation of making the hole 
irely that produced by the action of the rolls, as 
mandrel boring instrument 

goes through and 
is passing through. 


is not a piercing or 


imply takes the product as it 


centers d while it 


Forging in the Pilger Mill 


without reheating, the blank 
where it is placed upon a 
through the mill. 
carried on by means of rolls 
mounted and operated in the same 
ordinary rolling mill, it is nevertheless 
ng or kneading process rather than a rolling 
that term is understood. The 
o designed that the pass is cut away through 
part of the circumference. The direction of rotation 


point and 
Pilger mill, 
indrel preparatory to 


to tne 
being sent 

process 1s 
‘allel 


anner a al 


axes, 


ess, as ordinarily 


cross-head, which in itself consists of a pneumatic 
cylinder carrying the mandrel at the forward end of its 
plunger. The motion of the hydraulic ram is steadily 
forward through the rolls, but at a slow pace. 
Forcing the blank backward by the hammer forg- 
ing action of the rolls compresses the air in the 
pneumatic cylinder. As soon as the roll contour 
permits, this compressed air forces the mandrel and 
blank forward again for the next stroke of the rolls. 
Hence the air acts as a virtual spring, which takes up 
the effect of the blows, but at the same time con 
tinually presents the material for the next and suc 
ceeding blows. Rotation of the mandrel and the tube 


blank it carries is produced by a spirally-formed sec- 
tion of the plunger rod, working through a nut. A 
ratchet device prevents turning in the other direction 
on the reverse stroke. : 

Hydraulic pressure used in the main cylinder 0! 
the Pilger mill is at 800 lb. per sq. in. 


The air pres- 





4 
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General View of the 
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Yh ce 
; al 
Mill (Above). At cen- ama Th 
ter is the Pilger mill, so = ST iT tT tT 
\ }—44 1 2 — A; she, f 
with accumulator at y Tan AG ve 
right. The flywheel is me, . a. oe 
; ae Ertenn 

on the engine driving i 7p ly { 4 4 
the piercing mill, a por lesa sana Z CLLTTTETETIEESSSSS—~ 
tion of which shows be- il A ‘ \ 7 f Thrust Bea 7 ~ 
low the overhanging 1 — \ — 
motor support on the rg a a ee ] H } i] WT Tt 
Pilger mill. The fur Seem ee NEE OY ae, 

re is back of the ac Ils Adiustz5/o ; ~~ 
nace 8 Oack O e@ ac- Ok C/USIaL jiL— A, 
cumulator and the en 
gine drive in the house 

at extreme right Essential Elements of the Piercing Operation, Rotation of the Billet 

B Being Accomplished by Its Friction Against the “Askew” Roll 
A and A. The billet is shown partly section along its center line 


Mandrel-Carrying Device Which Advances the Hollow 
in left foreground, actuated by air pressure, takes the rebound as 
being constantly advanced by hydraulic pressure 


I 


Jillet Into and Through the Pilger Mill. 


th 





The cylinder 
e blank is forged in the mill, while itself 
J 


ge? ; 
J€ ? 


ig at extreme right 
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iries from 60 to 80 ll At 
rates tl S down of the mil 
! emp i raise and lower the 
mil] he stripper block, 
( rere rom the mandrel. 
é izh H. L. Schreck, 
\ rep} e for the Deutsch 
! 8 g, Germany, this con- 
“Demag.” A Becker 
{ being obtained from Ge rmany 
ne the peculiarly shaped 
S - tubes made. 
} with 1 ld mill, which 
gre n¢ ild be 
I mita here was on the 
‘ O vy mill it wil 
t Similarly 
' which could be 
le ne mill Val 
This factor is par- 
I it aowr tne 
I ] n I e! operatior 
I I mat illy tne 
rroau 
Or nal lay mill the Pilger o1 
ring pr S described by the Mannesmann 
Unite ” € f Ju ‘ 1895, numbered 542.- 
801. Ti process, which was put into use by the 
Delaware « ny more than twenty years ago, has 
proved thoroug! lital r making the fine grades 
tubing demanded by the trade. Consequently the 
princly perat adhered to when it 
Ug new machinery t procure the 
eral benents detailed ab 


rhin-Wall Tube from 


peculiar feature of the Pilger 


walled tube is made from a pierced billet with 


Finishing Department Showing Battery of Draw Benchesfor Cold Working of Tubes. In 


Thick-Wall 


Blank 


rolls is that a 
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Swaging or Pilger Roll Used in 
Second Forming Operation in Mak- 
ing Seamless Steel Tubes. At up- 
~<UE per left is a section through the 
center of pass, showing the pecu- 


- y° : . 
ro \-G liar shape of the roll at that point. 
PANY ( Development of the section is given, 


for several lettered radii, at lower 
right 

heavy walls. This results in subjecting th 
material to a larger proportion of the forging proces 
than when the difference in thickness of wall is les 
The coarse grain of the pierced billet is thus broke: 
up and made finer by the work necessary to reduc: 
to the thinner section. Another advantage lies in th 
fact that the metal, in going through the piercing mil 
is handled much more advantageously, because thi! 
ll piercing is extremely severe punishment for th: 


relatively 


wall | 
steel. 
As the thick-wall pierced billet is swaged or forge 

in the Pilger mill over a smooth mandrel of high-grad¢ 
steel, the inside finish produced is free from the ol 
and scratches sometimes otherwis« 

This makes the product, after cold draw- 
ow a smooth and highly polished inside surface, 
for cylinders without further polishing or 
grinding. As a matter of fact, in the cold drawing 
department, it is regular practice in this mill after 
each draw to polish the mandrel head, which lies insid 
the tube during the drawing process. Polishing 
done by means of a small grinder just before 
insertion of the next blank. 


. 1 
ectionable scores 
"lence d. 
ing, Ss! 


suitable 


the 


For oil-well working barrels, which the company 
furnishes to the oil field in large quantities, this insid 
finish is particularly necessary. At the same time, 
however, the product from the Pilger mill has an 
excellent outside finish, such that the tube may bi 


used for piston rods, hose mandrels, parts requiring 
nickel plating, ete. Hot-rolled boiler tubes made by 
this method have been known to last, in the same 
installation, considerably longer than tubes made by 
some other methods. 

While the range of sizes on the Pilger mill as now 
installed is from 3% in. outside diameter down, and 
with wall thicknesses from 1 in. to as little as % in. 
depending somewhat upon the diameter of the tube, 
the changes cannot be made from one size to another 





middle distance at left 


are two of the straightening machines 
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except by changes in rolls. The rolls required for 
the mill are in three sets, each set being worked out 
in a number of different sizes corresponding with the 
size of the finished product. As these rolls gradually 
wear in service, it will be possible to machine a roll 
originally designed for one size into that required for 
the next larger size. This process may be continued 
within the roll set, but cannot be carried indefinitely. 

In the finishing department is a battery of draw 
benches for cold-drawing the product of the Pilger 
mill. Several varieties of straightening machines, in- 
cluding both the gag type and the roller type, are 
located in this department. Here is also an annealing 
oven operated on the muffle principle, the tubes being 
placed within sealed containers to prevent scaling. 
The pickling department removes the initial scale 
remaining after the Pilger process and before the 
material enters the finishing department. 

As the plant already had excess boiler capacity it 
was decided to drive the new mill by a steam engine 
rather than by electric motor. The prime mover con- 
sists of a 300-hp. variable-speed engine furnished by 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Foundry & Machine Works. The 
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main shaft carries a 12-ton steel flywheel made by the 
Mesta Machine Co. Speed of rotation of the engine 
may be changed while the engine is in motion by 
varying the point of cut-off, which is governed by a 
hand wheel and link motion. 


Where the Finished Tubes Go 


Products of the company go into a wide diversity 
of fields. About 25 different parts of automobiles are 
made from these seamless steel tubes, including the 
steering column, the drive shaft, tie rods, bumpers, 
ete. For the oil fields, oil-well working barrels for 
pumping form the principal outlet. A large amount 
of material is shipped to aircraft factories for use in 
the frame, for the guys and for piping around the 
engine. This, of course, is a particularly exacting 
service and only the highest quality of product can 
meet the specifications and inspection. 

Large quantities of boiler tubing are shipped for 
use in the United States Navy, while other boiler tubes 
go to makers of boilers. Mechanical tubing of all 
kinds is thus produced, as well as large quantities 
of stock for making motorcycles and bicycle frames. 


Evaluating Various Grades of Coal’ 


A Plea for an Intelligent Classification of Bituminous Grades 
Similar to That for Iron Ores 


BY RALPH HAYES SWEETSER 


T is almost presumptuous for a man in the iron busi 

ness to come before a group of men in the coal busi- 
ness and urge the adoption of some method for the 
evaluation of coal. On the other hand, the iron men 
have made use of workable rules for finding the values 
of many grades of iron ores, and the rules for the de- 
termination of iron ore values are so accurate and so 
practical that there are really no difficulties in arriving 
at the values of the millions of tons of iron ore con- 
sumed in this country every year. The basis of the 
evaluation of iron ores is iron. The basis for the evalu- 
ation of coals should be carbon. 


Coal and Iron Ores Compared 


There are different classes of iron ores depending 
on chemical analysis and structure and also depending 
on the presence of substances, desirable or undesirable, 
in certain processes of iron and steel manufacture. 

Similar conditions prevail in bituminous coal. Cer- 
tain coals are unfitted for certain purposes, but are de- 
sirable in other branches of industry. Bituminous coals 
are found in groups in a way similar to the grouping 
of iron ores, and different coal regions produce coals of 
different characteristics just as the different iron ore 
regions produce iron ores of different characteristics. 
These affect the value of iron ores, just as varying 
characteristics affect the value of bituminous coals. 
Iron ores carry certain earthy materials that are often 
valueless in the uses to which they are put. The same 
condition prevails in bituminous coals. These dele- 
terious substances detract from the value of iron ores, 
just as they detract from the value of bituminous coals. 

The substances in iron ores on which no money 
value is placed are water, rock, silica, alumina and loss 
on ignition. The presence of these substances must 
be accepted and the uses of the iron ore governed ac- 
cordingly. In many cases, the ores are beneficiated 
and, when shipped to market, the highest iron content 
possible is attained within the bounds fixed by the 
limits of cost of production and the price obtained for 
the enriched ore. The ore men have a sure method for 
knowing how much the increased iron percentage will 
be worth; coal men have no such yard stick. 

Exactly the same sort of conditions exist in bitumi- 
nous coal. Many coals can be prepared for the market 





*A paper delivered before one of the coal sessions at the 
annual February meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in New York, Feb. 17. The 
author is assistant to vice-president American Rolling Mill 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


so that they will have a much higher value than the 
coal as mined. It is necessary that this cost of clean- 
ing the coal shall not exceed the increased price that it 
will bring in the market. The coal man knows the cost 
but he does not know the increased market value. 

The uses of coal are chiefly for metallurgical pur- 
poses, raising steam, making of gas and for domestic 
uses. Coals best suited for one of these purposes is 
not best suited for the others. Similarly, ores that are 
suitable for making foundry pig iron are not suitable 
for making Bessemer, and the ores that are suitable 
for making low phosphorus pig iron are entirely too 
expensive to be used for making basic iron. 


Uses of Coal and Plans for Evaluation 


In the past, there has not been an intelligent dis- 
tribution of coals because the general public has not 
been informed as to the uses of coal. Many of the coal 
operators have known nothing about the final disposi- 
tion of the coal shipped from their own mines. The 
sales agents and the retailers of coal have had no means 
of evaluating coals except to make the price as high as 
the market would stand. The producers and the dis- 
tributors of coal have not yet found a dependable 
method for finding out how much more valuable their 
product would be if the coal is prepared so as to have 
less objectionable materials mixed with it. 

Several plans have been proposed by the users and 
shippers of steam coal to arrive at some method of 
evaluation. This has generally centered around the 
B.t.u. value of the coal. But even this method has not 
been generally accepted. Some people wish to get their 
price based on the B.t.u. value of the coal as shipped; 
others wish to have it on the B.t.u. value of the dry 
coal; others wish to have this value determined after 
taking out all the ash, oxygen and other worthless sub- 
stances. 

The subject of the evaluation of coal is so far-reach- 
ing and so important, that no one group of interested 
people can bring about an acceptable method. It must 
be the result of the study of the many practical groups 
of producers and users, based on methods that are 
scientifically and commercially sound. A group of men 
like the coal and coke committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers is well fitted 
to undertake this big work, and it is hoped that the im- 
portance of the task, the urgency of the need, and the 
ability of the men comprising your committee will be 
sufficient reason for undertaking this. 








The Dwellings of Tomorrow 


The Use of Iron and Steel in Residential 
Construction Will Result in Safer 
and Healthier Homes 
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remarks lieve by ‘silent discharges’ the electric strain 

irnt child always existing between earth and sky during 

re. Per a thunderstorm. Sometimes they are struck, 

rover but the people inside them never know it. The 

proxy. for lightning is instantaneously carried to the 
1 surely rround and dissipated.” 


So much for the theoretical safety of wooden hou 
with lightnir and the scientific security of tl 
dwellings of tomorrow! 
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weal e-resisting materials wherever structed steel-frame house is as near earthquake-pro 
vas forme ised as any building that can be erected. The only buildin; 


B' [ there are other reasons why the house of to- 
J morrow will be safer and healthier because it will 


of more than one story which stood practically 
harmed in the heart of the Santa Barbara shock di 
trict in the recent disturbance there was a steel-fran 


structure. For dwellers in the shock-zones, steel cor 


e built large metal. For one thing, it will be struction may well be more than a convenience, it ma) 
lightning-safe. If one does not consider this much of a be an ever present help in time of trouble. 

yhysical hazard, what about tl train upon thousands Structural engineers say that steel-frame houses 

f nervous systems during an electric storm? Light- would resist the sudden stresses of a tornado better 

ng does hit houses and does cause fires and, inciden- than wooden houses. Unless one has seen the utter 

tally, does frighten a great many women and children. devastation which one of the wind-storms can leave in 
And lest you think that a steel house might be a dan- its wake, he will hardly appreciate what this addi 
gerous place a thunderstorm, hearken to the words* tional margin of safety may well mean to dwellers in 

f the | tornado-districts. 


the late Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, chief consulting 


engineer of the General Electric Co., and an authority 


Then there is the matter of mice and insect vermin 
So long as wood is used in homes, so long as the heat 
of the home cracks and warps the wooden partitions 


I n think of just three places where you . . . 
a ¢ ical ital a. : doors, stairs, etc., just so long will there be places 
\ f iutely sate in a thunderstorm: one : : . 
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a reasonable cost, if there were no place for vermin 
to breed. 
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7) NE our natural handicaps in new inventions is to get away from precedent. 
Architects and builders cling to old designs and methods which have proved 
good and find it difficult to create new designs or methods for the sake of getting the bene- 


of new materials. Concrete and steel offer distinct opportunities for architects to 
lesign and build houses which are attractive and satisfactory in every way, yet little 
resemble the present ideas of design and construction. 


“There have been few radical changes in methods of house construction in many years. 
[f those in the small house building industry are sufficiently anxious to increase their 
production, there are endless opportunities open to them in devising new and improved 
methods of construction at greatly reduced prices. Those interested in large building 
revolutionized their industry as a result of scientific study and there 
why it done in small house construction.” 


HENRY R. BRIGHAM, Boston, before National Association of Real Estate Boards in Chicago. 
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These photographs 
show the method of 
constructing a steel- 
frame bungalow as 
used by C. H. Dex- 
heimer & Son, 1420 
Parkside Boulevard, 
Toledo, Ohio. Steel 
studs, joists, rafters 
and metal lath are 
ised in place of 
vood. Outside di- 
mensions are 24 ft. 4 
in. by 34 ft. 4 in, 
vith an 8-in. tile 
vall to the first floor 
oists. On this are 
et steel floor joists 
of the metal lumber 


type 


Floors are concrete, 


forced with 4-lb. rib lath, 


covered with finished 


rein- 
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For the walls, 4-in. studs are spaced 24 
) on centers and are covered with rib 
ath we ghing bk lh. per yd The method 
of erection is similar to that with a 
Vateria is purchased cut 
fa é noth, punched on the job with a 
small hand punch, and bolted together. 
Frame can be erected in about three days 


oth four mechanics 


’ 
oa} 


attached to wood sleepers. 
Walls are waterproofed ce- 
ment plastered to 2-in. 
thickness and back plas- 
tered. Roof is asphalt 
shingles on wood sheath- 
ing. Cost of house, includ- 
ing all plumbing, heating 
and electrical work, was 


about $4,000 


From the standpoint 
safety, lightning-safety, 


ermin-safety, is there any 





be health 


1 far more durable homes than 


‘ ‘ is de 
of fire-safety, eartnquaks tomorrow, bullt largely « ron and steel, wil 
tornado-safety and, finally, er, happier, safer ar 
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Large February Building Construction e. je the two first menthe of the 3 ar construction 
: ea la ayyrevgated ; 4i, 5.4 } nis 18 an In 
Construction contracts in February, according to rease of 37 per cent over the corresponding period of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, amounted to $389,900,000 1925. Planning of new work continues at an enormous 
the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains Although rate, the figures for January and February being more 
this was 15 per cent less than the January figure, it han $850,000,000 each month 
represents an increase of 25 per cent over last February New York State and Northern New Jersey has ac 
and is the highest February total on record. As for inted for more than one-third of all the work put 
many months past, residential construction absorbed under way so far this year, the t tal having been $300,- 
nearly half of the total, at $178,748,000. Commercial 323,000, or an increase of 72 per cent over the first two 
and industrial buildings respectively took $50,177,000 months of 1925. This is the greatest amount started 
and $40,422,000. n the first two months of any year 
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Buying Screw Machine Products 


Suggestions from a Manufacturer Aimed to Produce 
a Better Commercial Understanding 
Between Buyer and Seller 


BY C., 


/ BETTER understanding on the part of the buyer 
screw machine products as to what consti- 


} 
a 


sood commercial practice in the manufac- 

ch parts, and what procedure tends to 

the price or otherwise hamper the source of 

ld be the advantage of both buyer and 

l hoped that the following discussion will 
tribute to better understanding of the problems 
Let us discuss in the proper sequence the different 
ken between the original desire for such parts 
} ! lelivery of the finished product, confining 

dis to work that is ordinarily made on auto 


t 
: 
rew machines, and to order. 


Blue Prints Preferred for Making Quotations 


first step is the tting of blue prints or 

ork, or both, for quotations. In 

T ng u the qrawing it hould be d ( ded what di- 
I 1 iny tolerances, what 


e WO! t rdinary commercial 
I e! ner OY s uld have close 
It is natural inadvisable to hold the 
re} extr racies where such ac- 
r ! I bility. Extreme 
I I e1\ I VE proauct 
When dime: ns aré ecified on a blue print in 
ractior t sually recognized that that particular 
I ? have to held to as close toler- 
‘ cified in d nals In the case of a 
fr mension of % in., for instance, it would 
considered good automatic screw machine practice 
ld diameters to a tolerance of 0.005 in., plus or 
\ if the dimensions were given as a deci- 
00 in., it would indicate that closer tolerances 
ed and commercial practice would provide 
f r ich diameters to plus or minus 0.002 in. 
As I rds the length of the piece, this would not 
rdinarily be held to a closer tolerance than 0.010 in., 
or minu 
Wher ting from a sample only, the manufac- 
tur ild consider all dimensions as fractional, with 
tolerances accordingly, unless special mention was 
n t request that certain dimensions should 
ich and ich with cert tolerances. 
: Screw Ma- 
( vy H ( l of th 
n I SA I nm diy I 


W. BETTCHER* 


Usually to quote from only a sample is unsat 
factory, as the sample may be a poor one or n 
as sometimes is the case, be made by a toolmaker 
a lathe and be more accurate in some particulars t! 
is necessary. This might give the person who 
quoting a wrong idea of what is desired or he may t: 
for granted that the accuracy or finish is exaggerat: 
The ideal is a proper blue print and sample but 
proper blue print is more important and takes pr 
dence over sample. 


Meaning of Concentricity Often Misunderstood 


A specification which is difficult to define but oft 
the subject of considerable controversy and even so! 
times litigation is that of concentricity. 

The best definition that we find for concentricity 
related to screw machine products is that contained 
the standard conditions of sales established by 
Screw Machine Products Association, Eastern | 
vision. This reads: “It is definitely understod t} 
concentricity is not a dimension but it is the relat 
that one dimension is to any other and must be sp: 
fied separately from dimensions. When concentrici 
limitation is specified, it is understood that it mea 
the actual eccentricity allowable between two dims 
sions and that the actual eccentricity is one-half what 
is registered by a dial reading.” 

When concentricity is not specified, work is man 
factured in the most economical manner without pa 
ticular regard to concentricity, and quotations 
made with that understanding. 

In regard to material, the blue print should spec! 
the class desired, such as steel, brass, etc. The wor 
“cold rolled steel” (C.R.S.) indicate free cuttir 
screw stock and this material is usually used if 
word “steel” is indicated. If steel of a different ana 
sis is required, say of higher carbon, or a nickel 
chrome-nickel steel, this should be specified. It is 
coming common practice to specify the S. A. E. nur 
bers for special analysis stock; for example, the 23! 
for nickel steel, the 3100 series for chro! 
etc. The carbon content would be indicated | 
the last two numbers thus, 3120 means chrome-nick 
steel of 0.20 per cent carbon. 

The buyer should bear in mind, however, that 
specifying steel the analysis of which is different fr: 
screw stock may raise the cost, because many stock 


series 


: ° } 
nickel, 
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Some of the Points Emphasized for Guidance of Buyers 
of Screw Machine Products 


| LUE prints should be submitted if possible as being more satisfactory than 


quot 


ng from a sample 
pl md sample S should he 

Whe i 
j the part 


the product weness of mach ine 5. 


, as the sample may not be perfect. Preferably both 
sub mitted. 


specifying special steels the buyer must expect higher quotations than 
s are made from ordinary screw stock, as high-carbon steels slow up 


Orders should range from 5000 pieces upward, as it is not economical to 
make a small number on automatic machines. 


} 


In the selection of thread sizes it is important to conform to those specified 
»y the National Screw Thread Commission, as it adds to the expense of manu- 


facture if odd diameters and odd pitches are re quested. 


It is not 
sample. 


economical to 


hold up the production of machines to approve a 
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such as higher carbon or chrome nickel material usu- 
ally cannot be run at so high a rate of production for 
a given piece. It is the production per day from a 
given machine that largely influences cost. 

The finish required should be specified. If heat- 
treatment, bluing, polishing, plating, and buffing are 
necessary, this should be shown on the blue print and 
in the case of polishing, whether one, two or three 
wheel polish is required. 

It should also be borne in mind that it is not eco- 
nomical to make screw machine products when the 
quantity is relatively small, because the cost of tooling 
and the cost of setting up the machine will then be a 
very large proportion of the total cost and will have a 
direct influence on the price of the piece. Five thou- 
sand comparatively simple and fairly sizable pieces 
is about the smallest number that can be made eco- 
nomically on an automatic screw machine. In the case 
of smaller pieces and those of more complex nature, 
the quantities should be higher, to obtain a low price 
per piece or per thousand. 


Special Threads Affect Cost and Delivery 


In the selection of thread sizes, it is important to 
conform to those specified by the National Screw 
Thread Commission in either the coarse or fine thread 
series, the former corresponding to the old United 
States standard and the latter to the S. A. E. It adds 
to the expense of manufacture and to the time of de- 
livery if thread sizes of odd diameters and odd pitches 
are specified, especially if the threads are to be of 
difficult form such as Vee, acme, square, Whitworth or 
something decidedly special. 

If anything but the regular United States thread 
form and standard relation of diameter and pitches, 
it will be necessary to furnish gages to the manufac- 
turer, as he will be unable to obtain them himself 
without extra expense. In the case of standard 
threads, the manufacturer usually would work to what 
is known as a “free fit” as specified by the screw thread 
commission’s report. If closer fits are desired, “go”’ 
and “no-go” thread gages should be furnished by the 
buyer. 

When threading to a shoulder is specified it is usu- 
ally understood that the last full thread will not be cut 
closer to the shoulder than a distance of two threads 
and in the case of pitches finer than 32, never closer 
than 1/16 in. In connection with close-to-the-shoulder 
threading, it is always advisable in such cases to 
neck the piece to a width of at least two threads and 
preferably more. Other ways of doing away with 
close-to-the-shoulder threading, which is a _ difficult 
requirement, are to counterbore the tapped hole or 
make use of washers. 

Female threads will be tapped usually to two- 
thirds the full depth of thread in accordance with the 
regular practice recommended by tap and die manu- 
facturers, and the diameters will be governed by those 
produced from regular taps as furnished by recog- 
nized tap manufacturers. In the case of blind holes a 
full thread will ordinarily not be cut closer than five 
threads from the bottom or in the case of pitches finer 
than 32, never closer than 5/32 in. 

It is well to repeat that it is very important to 
select the thread sizes from standard tables.** Quite 
often special threads are selected accidentally by the 
draftsman, who does not fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of having a thread cut with standard tools, and 
once a practice of using a special thread is estab- 
lished, it is always difficult to change over to a stand- 
ard. The selection of standard threads will result in 
much quicker delivery, lower cost and make feasible 
the use of more than one source of supply when de- 
sirable. It will also assure proper assembly, since the 
female threads and male threads can both be made 
with standard tools. 

Wherever tolerances are established that are closer 
than the commercial limits mentioned above, or where 
dimensions cannot be readily gaged, as for example 
such features as the concentricity of two related 


**Tables of recommended thread sizes may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 
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diameters or in the case of tapers, the buyer should 
arrange to furnish the manufacturer with gages or 
expect an extra charge for gages if made by the 
manufacturer. In connection with the use of gages, 
it is desirable to specify what class of fit is expected, 
for example, wrench, finger or free fit. 


Problems of the Manufacturer in Estimating Costs 


When the manufacturer receives the blue print and 
request for quotation, he is then faced with the prob- 
lem of estimating his costs. In order to estimate 
intelligently, it is essential that the manufacturer 
thoroughly understand what is wanted by the buyer. 

He first considers the amount of material required 
for a given number, say 1000 pieces, and from this 
figures his material cost. He will then figure the 
theoretical production obtainable on the particular 
style of automatic upon which he decides the piece will 
be made. From the theoretical figure he will make 
an estimate of the probable production per day and, 
with this as a basis, estimate the cost of production 
on the machine for a given quantity. 

There will be a certain expense required in the 
production of the tools, which cost will have to be 
estimated and divided by the number of thousand 
pieces under consideration. It will then have to be 
estimated just how long it will take the set-up man to 
set up the machine and get it ready to run. This is 
non-productive time and adds to the expense of pro- 
duction. From this it is evident that small orders will 
have a higher cost per hundred or per thousand pieces, 
since the tool cost and the set-up time are practically 
fixed and are independent of the quantity required. 

Next must be estimated the cost of any second oper- 
ations that are necessary and this may involve some 
tooling or the preparation of some fixtures or some 
set-up work. 

The manufacturer has to bear in mind that his 
machines must earn him so much per day and, if he 
does not get a sufficient amount for his product, he 
will be manufacturing at a loss and eventually will 
not be a reliable source of supply. No work can be 
produced continually at a loss and buyers must expect 
their sources of supply to make a profit on the busi- 
ness that they give them, just as they in turn expect 
to make a profit on the goods that they sell and which 
are assembled from these pieces. Too few buyers 
realize the service provided by the manufacturer of 
screw machine products. The latter is obliged to pro- 
vide himself with a great deal of very expensive auto- 
matic machinery, with very experienced help and must 
be an experienced man himself. All of this invest- 
ment in equipment and brains or experience must 
necessarily pay a dividend, or at least should. 


Buyer Relieved of All Problems 


The screw machine products manufacturer relieves 
the buyer of all problems as regards speeding up and 
maintaining high rates of production, the purchase of 
material, etc. He relieves the buyer of difficult plan- 
ning, of designing tools and fixtures, of expert super- 
vision and provides him with a good product in large 
quantities. Practically no investment or experience in 
this work is required on the part of the buyer. I be- 
lieve that many buyers and users of screw machine 
products would be astounded at the amount of energy 
and high-tension effort that is expended in a screw 
machine products’ factory. 

When the manufacturer has completed his esti- 
mates and submitted them to the buyer, the latter 
compares the estimates with those from other manu- 
facturers and makes his decision as to where the order 
is to be placed. In making this decision it is hoped 
that too much emphasis will not be placed on the 
matter of price. We have seen so many sad results 
from allowing price to be the deciding factor as to 
where the order should be placed. It should be borne 
in mind that most screw machine products are assem- 
bled into other parts and if they are not made properly 
the cost of assembly is often much greater than the 
cost of the parts themselves. The matter of service as 
regards delivery, quality of work and honest and 
square dealing are decidedly more important than the 
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natter of a few cents per hundred pieces. It is far 
better to pay a little higher price and obtain such 
products from a manufac er who is known to be 
relia! experienced 
Whi e order is placed it must not be expected 
1 ! nee The manufac 
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New Blast Furnace Blower 
[Three Sizes, from 45,000 to 70,000 Cu. Ft.—Em- 
ploys Constant-Volume Governor 
1 A ! wer, ae veloped by the Gen 
I t s three main objects in view: re- 
yperation: high over-all efficiency; 
Vea pre lre-volume characteristics The new 
gI 1d¢ e¢ es < machines to cover the 
f American blast furnace requirements. Each 
( we nd a driving turbine, eacl 
g elemer ell ipported by two bearings and 
r onnected through flexible coupling 
Lhe irbine is the multi-stage type developed about 
e ye go for blower and generator drive. Th 
! re or design was adopted after several years of 
f the most efficient means of velocity-pressure 
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is requested to make 100 per cent inspection bef, 

the goods leave his factory, he will naturally have 

increase his price for the piece. In this case, if spec 
fications and tolerances should happen to be very rig 
his percentage of rejections will be still higher a: 
naturally his costs will be higher. 

If an unreasonable quantity of pieces is found 
the buyer to be defective, the manufacturer should 
notified at once so that he can take steps to correct 
difficulty if the fault lies in method of production. 


Due to the method of production it is natural 
expect that the exact quantity specified cannot alwa 
be made. The manufacturer should be allowed a | 
way of 10 per cent, either above or below. The qua 
tity produced on the automatic machine is usually 
creased by 10 per cent over the amount ordered 


allow for any shrinkage, and this is the only way tl 
the manufacturer can be sure of furnishing somewh: 


near the amount called for. 
When delivery has been completed and it is nec 


sary place additional orders, these orders should, 
fairness to the previous source of supply, be pla 
again with the same factory. It is possible that on t! 
tirst order the manufacturer has lost money but, fri 


experience gained, would be in a good position to ma 
a reasonable profit on a order. If the good 
have been satisfactory a real service has been render: 


second 


that deserves recognition and reward. 
It 
Oftentimes the manufacturer has been obliged to 
considerable experimenting and planning to meet ce 
tain requirements and by the time he finished the 
be in a better position than any othe: 
deliver satisfactory goods on a repea 


is usually poor policy continually to shop arow 


has 
order he must 
manufacturer to 


order. 


onversion, with efficient cooling of the air during co: 
pression. Instead of discharge vanes, previously en 
ployed for the conversion of velocity into pressure, the 
air passages immediately beyond the impellers are 
shaped as to obtain more efficient conversion and in 
ved pressure-volume characteristics. 

Control of the machine is by a constant volume go\ 
ernor of new design, installed on the inlet of the con 
This device automatically regulates the spee 
produce the pressure required by the furnac« 
any instant. The governor, therefore, automaticall) 
maintains delivery of air to the furnace at a constant 
rate, regardless of periodic changes in the resistanct 
offered the furnace, and regardless of reasonabi 


ne 


presso 


sO as to 


DY 


ariations in steam pressure, superheat and vacuun 

\ 45,000-cu. ft. unit and a 60,000-cu. ft. unit of 
new design, recently tested at the Lynn plant of th 
General Electric Co., met all requirements. 
capacity. 


the 
The thi 
size is of 70,000 cu. ft. 





Motor-Driven Blast Furnace Blower of 45,000 Cu. Ft. Capacity on Testing “Block.” 


machine 


conversion of velocity head into pressure, the 


Designed for efficient 


is controlled by a constant-volume governor 
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orecasting Stabilizes Operations 


Program of General Motors Corporation Aids Formulation 
of Fundamental Policies—Uneven Production 
and Excessive Inventories Avoided 


HE present forecasting procedure of the General 

Motors Corporation is in theory essentially simple 

and is based upon certain broad principles which 
are regarded as applicable to most other lines of manu- 
facture. 

An exposition of the corporation’s forecasting pro- 
gram, or “systematic planning applied to the conduct 
of its business” was given by its assistant treasurer, 
Albert Bradley, in a paper read at the annual conven 
tion of the American Management Association, which 
was held at the Hotel Astor, New York, March 3, 4 
and 5. The paper, the title of which was “Setting Up 
a Forecasting Program,” was an outstanding contri- 
bution. 

Four major factors, it was said, must be given con- 
sideration in setting up a forecasting program. Thess 
are growth; seasonal variations; condition of general 
business, and competition. The first three are economic 
factors that concern the industry as a whole. The first 
of these, growth, is dependent upon the increase of 
country’s population and wealth, after a condition of 
stabilization in the particular industry has been reached. 
Seasonal variations are the difference in activity which 
may be attributed to the change in season, as distinct 
from other factors. The third economic factor, condi- 
tion of general business, relates to the operation of 
those forces which are generated within the general 
business situation itself and which make for the alter- 
nating periods of depression, revival, prosperity, and 
crisis, usually referred to as the business cycle. In 
addition to these economic factors, each representative 
member of an industry is affected also by competition 
from other members of the same industry. 


Program Serves Two Purposes 


A forecasting program, it was pointed out, serves 
two separate and distinct general purposes. In _ the 
broadest aspect, it affords a means of gaging an oper- 
ating program in terms of the fundamental policy of 
the corporation regarding the rate of return on capital 
investment, as related to the pricing of the product, 
and the conditions under which additional capital wil 
be provided for expansion. The second and more fre- 
quent use of a forecast is as a tool for the contro! of 
current operations. 

The forecasting program now employed by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation was said to be a product both 
of past experience and present needs. It serves cer- 
tain specific purposes related to the activity of a large 
and growing business; and also is the preventive medi- 
cine or antitoxin to work off certain ills which have 
afflicted the corporation in the past. 

The General Motors Corporation is now primarily 
an operating concern engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of automobiles, their accessories and parts, and 
owning plants, properties and other assets of its manu- 
facturing operations, which are known as divisions 
Manufacturing plants are located in 32 cities in the 
United States and Canada, and there are seven assem- 
bly plants operating in foreign countries. The product 
of the car division is marketed through some 15,000 
dealers all over the world, less than 4 per cent of the 
total volume being sold at retail by the corporation. 
The corporation is operated as a decentralized organi- 
zation. Each operating division or subsidiary is in 
principle entirely self-contained and is responsible for 
the successful design, manufacture and sale of its prod- 
uct, subject to the general policies of the corporation. 
In order to coordinate the efforts of the various divi- 
sions and particularly to make available to each division 
the experience of all members of the family, there are 
various inter-divisional relations committees which 


come together at frequent intervals. These committees 
are the general technical, general sales, general pur- 
chasing, operations and works managers committee. The 
fundamental policies of the corporation are enunciated 
by the executive nad finance committees. 


Return on Investment the Basis of Pricing Policy 


In dealing with the forecasting program in relation 
to fundamental policies, it was pointed out that return 
on investment is the basis of the policy in regard to the 
pricing of product. But it must be understood, said 
Mr. Bradley, that the fundamental consideration is the 
average return over a protracted period of time. This 
long-time rate of return on investment represents the 
official viewpoint as to the highest average rate of re- 
turn which can be expected consistent with the healthy 
growth of the business, and may be referred to as the 
“economic returns attainable.” 

The fundamental policy in regard to pricing of prod- 
uct and expansion of the business necessitates also an 
official viewpoint as to the normal average rate of plant 
operation. The pereentage accepted by the corporation 
as its policy in regard to the relationship between as- 
sumed normal rate of plant operation and practical 
annual capacity, is referred to as “standard volume,” 
and represents so far as practicable the economic situ- 
ation of the industry, rather than any normal or any 
abnormal situation pertaining to a particular plant. 

The corporation’s fundamental price policy, once 
formulated, is completely expressed in the conception 
of “standard volume” and expected long-time average 
rate of return on investment. The price of any product 
which will satisfy these conditions is its “standard 
price.” It is expected that in actual practice “prevail- 
ing price” will be above “standard price” at certain 
times, and below at other times, and it may never exact- 
ly coincide with the “standard price.” The determina- 
tion of “standard prices” was said to be desirable for 
two reasons: it affords a standard with which the actual 
prices or contemplated prices can be compared, so that 
variances can be given necessary attention or consid- 
eration, thus guarding against the possibility of un- 
intentionally pricing either an entire line or certain 
models in a manner inconsistent with the fundamental 
price policy in the matter of return on investment. The 
second reason is that the price policy itself is thereby 
submitted to the test of experience so that if, over a 
long period of time, “standard price” cannot be realized, 
then the fundamental policy as to return on capital 
attainable in the business requires modification. 


Forecast Predicated on Estimate of Volume of Busi 
ness and Price 


The forecast covering a year’s operations affords an 
opportunity to consider a proposed program from the 
standpoint of the fundamental policy, since the matter 
of price must be dealt with, and this requires consider- 
ation of rate of return on investment and rate of oper- 
ation in relation to capacity. The forecast must, of 
course, be predicated upon an estimate of the volume 
of business to be done and the price at which the prod- 
uct is to be sold. Given the two basic estimates as to 
the quantity and price and estimate of the year’s earn- 
ings, the capital required to handle the business, and 
the per cent earned on the investment can be prepared. 

The practice of the General Motors Corporation is 
for each car division, sometime prion to the beginning 
of the sales year, to submit to the executive committee 
a so-called “price study,” which embodies the division’s 
estimate of sales in units and in dollars, cost, profit, 
capital requirements, and return on investment, both at 
standard volume and at the forecast rate of operations 
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he new sales year, all on the basis of proposed 
This “price study” in addition to serving as an 
the “standard price” of 


with the plant 


annual forecast, also develops 


each product; that is, the price which, 


erat and standard volume, would produce the ad- 
ved normal average rate of return on capital which 


$ ferred to as the “economic return attain- 
Pr sed prices can therefore be compared with 

I {1 prices which express the corporation’s 
mental } icy, and a means there by provided for 


1surement of departures from the policy which 


ssitated by competitive conditions and other 
lera ns 
This method of analysis necessitates the establish- 
? irds of capital requirement and expense 


presentative of the normal average operating 


s of their respective ratio to annual 

. r annual factory cost of production, according to 
more direct relationship. It was ex- 

it the word “standard” as used in this con- 


1e estimated normal average condi- 
al of efficiency toward which operations 
‘ted. A brief description of the development 
standards was given. 


Forecast Permits Close Control of Current Operations 


ning the use of a forecast scheme as a means 
rrent operating control, Mr. Bradley said that the 
ctors, growth, seasonal variation, trend of gen- 


ess and com} 


titian 
pe iLIOl 


, must again be dealt with. 
regard to growth, it was said that while the in- 
stry has been sul unusually rapid rate of 
volume has now reached 
such large proportions that it altogether un- 
tremendous will continue. 
lhe expectation is rather for a healthy growth in line 
‘ase In population and wealth of the coun- 
nd the development of the export market. 
‘Ing months always have been the months 
f heaviest retail purchases of motor cars by the pub- 
aid Mr. Bradley, in discussing the seasonal varia- 
n factor. Ev trend toward the closed cars, the 


ect to an 


expansion in the past, the 
seems 


annual increases 


en the 


proportion of which for the General Motors Corpora- 
tion | more than doubled during the past three years 
now amounts to over 70 per cent of the total, does 





have materially altered the seasonal 
variation, therefore, makes it neces- 
greater number of cars available to re- 


ail purchasers at certain times of the year than at 


sary to have a 


hers. An analysis based primarily on the corpora- 
tion’s experience for the past three years indicates the 
f ving distribution by months: 
I Per Cent 
ie 
Fe Aug £0 
M Ss 8.1 
Ar + s 
M N ) g 
J mber 5.5 


therefore, be available for delivery in 
month of April almost four times as many 
cars as during December or January and about twice 
as many as during each of the months, July, August, 
September and October. The peak three-months period, 
March, April and May, represent 37.5 per cent of the 
year, or half as great again as the rate based on dis- 
tributing the year’s business evenly throughout the 12 
months. 

It was pointed out that in order to operate eco- 
nomically and thereby offer the greatest value to the 
public, factories should operate on as level a line of 
production as can reasonably be attained, and that radi- 
cal changes in production schedules should be eliminated 
as far as possible. This means that during months of 
low retail demand the surplus of cars produced over 
and above those purchased by the public must be 
stocked by the dehlers, distributors and manufacturers 
to be liquidated in the months of peak retail demand. 
From the standpoint of economical distribution, on the 
other hand, it is desirable to keep finished stocks down 
to the minimum, since the storage of this product not 
only requires additional capital, but also expense for 


the peak 
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insurance and other storage costs. 
undesirable elements. 

The operating program of the General Motors Cor 
poration is a compromise between the two plans. Fa 
tories vary their production schedules within the thre: 
limits established by (1) plant capacity, (2) the 
cumulation of stocks of finished product which are 1 
excessive when viewed in their relationship to curre: 
retail demand, and the necessities of seasonal requir: 
ments, and (3) the maintenance of reasonably stead 
rates of operation with resulting benefits to employe: 
through continuous employment and the avoidance 
the economic loss which results from violent fluctu: 
tions in the rate of manufacturing operations. 

The original estimate of the year’s domestic sak 
volume is based upon an estimate of the number « 
cars which are likely to be sold to the public by t!} 
entire automotive industry, segregated into (1) tl 
low-price group, (2) medium-price group, and (: 
high-price group. The estimate for the industry 
based upon actual experience in the last three sal 
years, giving careful consideration to the probabil 
number of automobiles needed to replace those whic! 
will be worn out or otherwise destroyed during the cor 
ing year and an appraisal of the general business sit 
uation for the coming year. 

The expectation of each car division is determin¢ 
after giving consideration to the expected total amount 
of business available for its respective price grou; 
and the competitive situation of the division. The 
estimates concern a future period and must of necessit 
reflect an appraisal not only of the general busines 
situation, but also of the effect of new models, pric: 
reductions and other factors not only by ourselves, | 
also by competitors, all of which must be weighed b: 
forehand. 


There are also oth 


New Method Permits Quick Adjustment of Production 
Schedules 


This procedure has been followed for the most part 
for the past six years. A step forward has been in 
the developing of a method which insures a change in 
its production schedule the moment actual experience 
indicates a change of the trend of retail deliveries to 
the public. 

The first and controlling principle in the establish 
ment of General Motor’s production schedules is that 
they shall be based absolutely upon the ability of its 
distributors and dealers to sell cars to the public. Eac! 
car division now receives from its dealers every te! 
days the actual number of cars delivered to consumers 
the number of new orders taken, the total orders or 
hand and the number of new and used cars on hand 
Each ten-day period the actual results are compared 
with the month’s forecast, and each month when these 
figures are received the entire situation is carefully 
analyzed to see whether the original estimate was to 
high or too low. If it is decided that the estimate wa 
too high, the production schedule is immediately re- 
duced; on the other hand, if the demand is greate 
than estimated, the production program is increased, 
provided the plant capacity permits. In this way th« 
production program is compared month by month, in 
fact, ten-day periods by ten-day periods, and the neces 
sary adjustments in the production schedule and in thé 
estimate of the year’s volume are made. In other 
words, instead of attempting to lay down a hard and 
fast production program a year ahead and stick to it re- 
gardless of the retail demand, the corporation now fol- 
lows the policy of keeping production at all times un- 
der control and in correct alinement with the indicated 
annual retail demand, and the minimum accumulation 
of finished product in the hands of dealers for sea- 
sonal requirements, which the flexibility of produc 
tion schedules permits. 

Under the corporation’s system, it was said, in- 
ventory and purchasers cannot get seriously out of line 
if the production schedule itself is properly controlled. 
Each operating division submits monthly a definite 
forecast of operations in the current month and the 
three succeeding months, covering sales and production 
each month and indicating the amount of investment 
at the end of each month and inventories and other 
items of working capital and also outstanding inventory 
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commitments. These forecasts, if accepted, constitute 
the authority for each division to proceed upon the in- 
dicated manufacturing schedule and to make forward 
commitments up to the requirements of the forecast. 

The usual practice is to release immediately upon 
adoption of the schedule materials required for the 
following month, and to make definite commitments 
beyond that time, that is one month, only for those 
items which require a longer period for their manufac- 
ture and delivery to the plant. 


Forecasting Procedure Stabilizes Operations 


In discussing the results of the forecasting pro- 
cedure of the General Motors Corporation, Mr. Bradley 
stated that increases or decreases in production 
schedules have been less violent than heretofore, and 
that operations at a more level rate and a closer 
scheduling of material have made it possible to manu- 
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facture a larger quantity of cars with a smaller amount 
of capital tied up in inventories. 

Steadier employment for the workmen is shown 
by the fact that in 1925 the maximum number of em- 
ployees was 93,284, the average 83,278, the minimum 
68,085. Thus the maximum varied only 11 per cent 
and the minimum only 18 per cent from the average. 

It was also stated that with the improvement in 
capital turnover it has been possible to pass on to the 
public not only saving in cost, but also to considerably 
reduce the profit margin per car without impairing 
return on investment. Large as has been the im- 
provement in the corporation’s own performance, the 
economic gain resulting to the 15,000 dealers in Gen- 
eral Motors products, due to more closely alining pro- 
duction with the movement of the final product into the 
hands of ultimate consumers, was said to have been 
even more marked. 


Labor Becoming Fixed Charge 


HE economic status of the wage earner is under- 

going a revolution, according to Prof. Thomas N. 
Carver, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., who 
was the speaker at a general meeting on Friday morn- 
ing, March 5. In commenting on the change he said: 

“I predict that one result will be that wages will 
become more and more a fixed charge upon industry, 
and interest less and less a fixed charge. The overhead 
cost will be the wage bill and not the interest charge. 
Labor will have the first claim upon the proceeds of 
business; capital will take what is left.” 

The unique position of American wage earners is 
indicated by the average money wages paid by an 
American corporation with plants in several countries 
for the same kinds of labor engaged in producing iden- 
tical products. These, as published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, are as follows: 


In the United States............ .. $5.60 
In England ....... ey er 2.28 
In Germany ... Siw 

In France (outside of Paris) 1.24 
im PATIO 2. <.ccs wate 1.35 
eee 0.96 


Growing Buying Power of Masses an “Economic 
Wonder” 


Not only in money wages but in buying power 
American labor stands in a class by itself. According 
to various estimates, real wages in this country are 
from 20 to 40 per cent higher than before the World 
War. Moreover, a larger percentage of those of work- 
ing age seem to be at work and the number of children 
per family has decreased slightly. This means that a 
smaller number of people are supported per income. 
All these factors have contributed to the surprising 
purchasing power of the masses which, Professor Car- 
ver declared, is a “veritable economic wonder.” 

“In this country,” he added, “the bulk of the spend- 
ing money is now in the pockets of the masses.” 

Catering to the rich, relatively at least, has become 
unremunerative. Fortunes are being made by supply- 
ing luxuries, or near-luxuries, to the great mass of the 
population through quantity output on a small margin 
of profit. The American laborer is dominating the 
whole production system and determining what shall 
be produced. 

This new economic condition is producing a pro- 
found change in the spirit and attitude of labor. Newly 
acquired power, like newly acquired riches, may be 
abused, the speaker pointed out. We may soon be con- 
fronted with the question: 

When does collective bargaining cease to be a means 
of defense for the poor and the weak and begin to be- 
come a means of extortion by the powerful and strong? 

The wielding of financial power will also alter the 
attitude of labor. For some years the working popu- 
lation has been buying securities, not always of the 
corporations employing them. Moreover, savings bank 
deposits have increased two and one-half times in 10 
years, and building and loan associations have expanded 


even more. In five years 37 labor banks have sprung 
up, doing a combined business of $109,000,000. 


End of Class War in Sight 


This indicates that labor and capital can no longer 
be put in water tight compartments. So long as more 
than half of a man’s income comes from his labor he 
can, for academic reasons, be called a laborer, but he 
cannot be so classified for the purpose of preaching 
class war. The blending and overlapping of capital and 
labor makes it impossible to arouse enthusiasm for 
class antagonism. 

In contemplating the recent change in the status of 
labor the question which logically arises is: Will it 
last? 

American Labor’s Greatest Menace is Mexican Peon 


Professor Carver sees no reason why it cannot prove 
permanent. The greatest menace to the position of 
labor, in his opinion, is the importation of cheap labor 
from Mexico. There is virtually no restriction on immi- 
gration from that country, and inasmuch as the United 
States has an excess of business training and capital 
and Mexico a surplus of labor, the natural economic 
reaction is an exchange until the two nations approach 
a condition of equality. Cheap labor, however, means 
poverty. Furthermore, a large influx of Mexicans 
would introduce another race problem. 

“The immigration of cheap labor from any source 
tends to depress wages and to concentrate rather than 
diffuse wealth,” Professor Carver asserted. “Our great- 
est source of cheap labor at present is Mexico. It is 
no accident that brings hundreds of thousands of peons 
into this country. Mexico manufactures poverty by 
providing little employment for her masses. We are 
eliminating poverty in this country, except insofar as 
we import it, by developing our industries and farms 
and providing abundant employment at good wages for 
all who want it.” 

Efforts to break down the restrictions in the present 
immigration act have not ceased. 

“Some subtle attacks are being made upon our pres- 
ent policy of immigration, such as the Wadsworth- 
Perlman bill, ostensibly to let in near relations of 
American citizens but really to enable us to get more 
cheap labor,” the speaker added. “Anything of this 
kind is designed to undo the work that has already been 
done and to repeat that nightmare of low wages, wide- 
spread poverty, slums and race problems through which 
we went in the eighties and nineties of the last cen- 
tury.” 


How Labor’s New Status May Be Preserved 


The conditions necessary to preserve labor’s new 
status were listed by the speaker as follows: 

“Assuming that we shall continue the policy of re- 
stricting emigration and put the whole American con- 
tinent on the quota basis; assuming also that our edu- 
cational policy shall develop greater and greater effi- 
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el ntil something that can properly be called unt- 
ersal e tion is actually achieved; assuming also that 
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our national dividend will continue to increase e\ 
more rapidly than our population, and not only th 
but it will continue to be more and more widely diffu 
among all classes and occupations. 

“As working people more and more become capit 
ists, it is probable that they will have more and n 
to say about the financing of corporations. They 
probably continue to be more interested in their la 
incomes than in their capital incomes. If they ca: 
reasonably certain of a fixed labor income, they 
be quite willing to take their chances on dividends, 
will not fixed rate of interest their 


vestments.” 
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as the months when the 
rule. In May and July, 


April 


or lowest 


were 


prices, 


per cent was added to the base. In August, Septen 
ind October—the period of peak demand upon 
ompany’s output—the differential above base 
fixed at 5 per cent, and in November, December 
January it was stepped down to 2% per cent ag 


These differentials have had the effect of flattening 
the demand curve, increasing the flow of orders f: 
February to July inclusive, and decreasing them f1 
\ugust to December. 
Another important factor bearing upon price sta 
tion is the relation between the moving annual suy 
ind demand. Ordinarily building permits are is 
itbout four months before radiators are bought. A st 
’ building permits and production over a 
ears has thrown much light on calculating future d 
mand. This end is also subserved by the pooling of 
formation different manufacturers. Each mont! 
of the boiler and radiator manufacturers’ 
ion report their respective productions, shipment 
and stocks, the totals of which give an illuminating 
of the condition of the industry as a wh 
Acknowledged and capable leadership in 
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Standardization of Product a Stabilizing Factor 


Standardization of product was mentioned by J 


Slein, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Ma 
as an important prerequisite to stabilization. In thi 
leather belting industry some years ago it was 


ible 
son of prices and qualities 
had different 
dization is now 


poss for the buyer to make an intelligent compa! 
because the manufactur 
specifications and brands. Stand: 
well under its benefits 


teit. 
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making themselves 


Efforts to Stabilize the Machine Tool Industry 


The 


lations, 


machine tool industry is subject to sharp flu 
reaching higher peaks and swinging down 
lower valleys than other avenues of trade, said F. B 
Heitkamp, advertising manager Cincinnati Millins 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. In terms of business, it 
the first industry to go down and the last to come u| 
One of the evils besetting machine tool makers is la 
minute buying. Many users will not purchase add 
tional equipment until it is absolutely imperative and 
then they want deliveries immediately. Another dif 
confronting the industry has been 

In this connection Mr. Heitkamp called atter 
tion to the fact that 40 per cent of his company’s sal 
are to the automotive industry. A third evil is pros 
perity buying. The railroads, for example, buy whe! 
their earnings are good instead of having an establishe 
year-in and year-out policy of additions and bette! 
ments. 

In an effort to find a solution for their problems 
machine tool manufacturers first set out to educat 
themselves and their dealers. Five years ago they en 
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uying. 


ployed a general manager, Ernest F. DuBrul, and sin 

that time they have been supplied with a month! 
economic letter setting forth basic conditions affecting 
An important feature of this servic 


their industry. 
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have been a “machine tool barometer” which shows in ucts so that competitive pressure does not hamper its 
graphic form a composite of the orders of association production plans. It is expected that the sale of resi- 
members. A more recent development is a master curve dence windows alone, in the next few years, will take 
of orders received from one industry, such as the up any slack which might otherwise have developed 
automotive industry. from an increasing concentration of competition for 


Progress towards cooperative advertising is being business in older products. A study of the needs of 


made through an association advertising committee. By — the dealer has also proved in the interests of stabiliza- 
study of the economic cycle it is possible to make a tion, because it has shown how few sizes he can carry 
unified appeal that will have a maximum effect in a ind get the quickest turnover. : 
given phase of business. This plan contemplates th | 
use of leading trade papers, notably the American M lo Wipe Out Depressions, Prevent Booms 
chinist and THE IRON AGE, and direct mail campaigns Psychology is not a dominant factor in the business 
M1 Heitkamp = le but it can be an important influence for stabiliza 
Referring more particularly to the research by his mn, said J. H. Barber, staff assistant to the president, 
own company, the speaker said that an analysis of th: the Walworth Mfg. Co.. Boston 
potential market for its goods uncovered the following The way to wipe out business depressions is to 
distribution of orders among various industries nrevent hooms \ depression is the headache after 
verextension toward the elusive. Some tangible method 
Automotive s needed to find the point just ahead of a boom when 
Papen gel a nservative policies should be adopted. A valuable 
Railroads ndex is the quantity of orders received. This always 
a ee. eal moves ahead of prices or output. The final distributor 
Hardware s an excellent judge of business in his locality, as a 
a ee oe ees rule. When he sees good business ahead, he stocks 
Agricultural ip. When the outlook is doubtful, he buys from hand 
iecalinncount mous 
In an activity forecast for 1926 based upon informa Consumer Demand Essentially Steady 
tion from various sources, the company looks for Consumer demand is essentially steady, with sea 
per cent less business from the automotive industry sonal variations. With horizontal production, a com 
and gains of 30 per cent from the electrical industry, pany will produce a surplus in a depression to make 
25 per cent from the railroads and smaller increases ip for a deficiency in a period of active demand. To 
from other sources. On the basis of this study ar produce stock in advance of sales, however, it is essen 
inalysis is made of the probable demand for various _ tja] to have a dependable sales estimate. The Walworth 
izes and types of machines. Mfg. Co. has stabilized its business by liquidating its 
A thorough canvass of prospects is another feature branch inventories at the time that it commences to 
of the company’s program. All prospects in a giver build up stocks at its plants. It was found, for ex 
district are listed and a record is kept of sales to them ample, that the Kewanee, Ill, works produces 20 per 
If the company has failed to sell a given prospect cent more per employee in the winter than in the sum 


it ascertains the reasons therefor. mer. Aside from the fact that foundry labor can work 
Sales quotas are established each year on the basis 
of forecasts. In 1923 sales were 98 per cent of the 


more efficiently in the cold months than in the heat of 
tr 


ummer, there are far more applicants for inside em- 


juota, in 1924, 96 per cent, and in 1925, 116 per cent ployment in the fall than in the spring. Five years 
These quotas are not padded. The quota for a give ago the bulk of orders from jobbers came in the spring 
vear is the actual manufacturing program of the con and the peak of production was in the summer. Through 
pany. By planning ahead on a quota basis it has beer the revamping of production policies the fluctuations 
possible to stabilize production and to improv n the financial requirements of the company have 
deliveries, 


een reduced 40 per cent since 1921 


Price stabilization has also proved a boon to the 


Diversification of Production Flattens Demand Curve ; : 
ympany. Formerly there was a concentration of buy 
Diversification of production has been the method ng because of fear of non-delivery, fear of a shortage 
employed by David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, to of goods, or fear of a price rise. The first fear has 
flatten out the demand curve, according to Clarke P een dissipated by excellent railroad service, the second 
Pond, vice-president, who was a speaker in this sessior by the knowledge that the company maintains ample 
The company through engineering effort is 7 tocks, the third by the fact that the company’s price 
stantly striving to broaden the usefulness of its prod are stable 


Steady Employment Improves Morale 


HAT it pays to plan and maintain a regular flow of nsumption, the effect of a depression is minimized 

work and employment was the opinion of severa Foreign business is also cultivated, because in most 
speakers at a group meeting for production and ope ases foreign cyclic conditions are not in phase with 
ating executives, held March 4. ours. Intensive research work is carried on, this being, 

Interest was shown in the outline of policies adopted from the employment standpoint, an important factor, 
by the Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, to minimize as it extends the line of products. During dull periods 
the effect of business depressions and the unemploy- this research work is increased rather than decreased 
ment that accompanied them. These policies were ex When there is an incresae in the normal demand for 
plained by Charles S. Redding, treasurer of the com the company’s products, this extra demand is taken care 
pany. The nature of the products manufactured by of by overtime work instead of by taking on more 


+ 


the company, electrical instruments, pyrometers, etc., workers. If the increased demand becomes steady, then 
require skilled employees, and stability of employment more workers are taken on and the overtime is dimin- 


is important. The total number of employees is in th ished. When demand is slack, the workers are em- 
neighborhood of 500, many of whom have been with the ployed in building up inventory and also in maintenance 
company many years. Much attention is given to busi- work. It was stated that the company has taken care 
ness forecasting and an attempt is made to prepare f several brief slumps by transferring employees to 
production schedules accordingly. A second policy is maintenance jobs. If the depression continues, then 
to increase sales effort, rather than decrease it, during working hours are reduced and lay-offs start. This is 
periods of depression. Intensive study is made to ex- the last step, and then the unemployment fund, insti- 


tend the fields in which the company’s product can be tuted by the company in February, 1923, becomes oper- 
used, it being realized that, in widening channels of ative. This fund is built up by taking 2 per cent each 





In arriving at the 
the company took its experience in 
depression, which was considered as probably 
the worst that would have to be faced, and from this 
out what would be necessary to take care of a 


m the productive payroll 


per cent, 


similar situation. The fund is in the hands of a trus- 
tee and the plan is to pay 75 per cent of their earnings 
per week to er ees with dependents, and 50 per cent 

hose without dependents. The unemployment fund 


employees getting $2,600, or 


more, a 


Guarantees Each Worker Full Pay for 48 Weeks 


The employment guarantee policy of the Proctor & 
I innati, was discussed, a paper outlining 
t I ng been prepared by L. J. Zoeller, super- 


loyees’ service department of that com- 

! se e of Mr. Zoeller’s absence, E. S. Cowdrick, 

ulting engineer, read the paper. This policy is of 

tional interest. It was instituted five years after the 

ishment of sales quotas and corresponding pro- 
tion sched It guarar 


tees full pay for 48 weeks 
flood or 





ar, except in cases of fire, 


er ntingencies of the same category. There are 

her reservations, one of which relates to trans- 

With tl arrangement there is a profit sharing 

i The big effect of the plan is that it stabilizes 

me! nd it has racted a better class of em- 

The beneficial effect on plant morale—by elim- 

ng the spectre of unemployment—was stressed, 

ar re was said to be many collateral good effects. 

I is 1 that followed the presentation of this 

paper, one idea that seemed to be generally entertained 

Ww hat regularization of employment creates waiting 

lis reduces labor turnover and attracts the better 
ty of personnel. 

The various steps taken by the Sperry Gyroscope 


Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to stabilize employment were out- 
ined by M. R. Lott, Continental Baking Corporation, 
itly with the Sperry company. The company 
was organized in 1910, and , gyro compasses, 


’ 
; . net 
l Its product 





etc., are specialized and unique. The work done is of a 
re n na and skilled men are employed. In 
nsidering, after the war, how stabilization of employ- 
ment could be effected, it was seen that the first step 
ld be to standardize some of the product and also 
standardize the man power. Accordingly it 


was de- 
oncentrate on the manufacture of two types 
compasses for commercial needs, permitting 


f more stable production. A training section was es- 
ts hed in order to permit of transferring workers 
fron bs with which they were familiar to jobs with 
which they were not hitherto familiar. Several weeks 
of intensive training are given, and in addition foremen 
are encouraged to give men under them a variety of 
training within their departments. The training sec- 
tion is engaged on productive work, and in slack times 
absorbs men from the plant, giving out men, on the 
other hand, in busy times. When it becomes necessary 
to ] off workers, the 


company 


¢ far ; } 
place for them in other or 


endeavors to 


find a 


4 ganizations. 

Among other speakers at this session was Prof. 
Willis Wisseler of the Bureau of Business Research of 
the Ohio State University, who discussed the topic of 
t} meeting, “Planning and Maintaining a Regular 
rlow of Work and Employment,” in a comprehensive 
manner. In speaking of the social responsibility of 
maintaining continuity of production and employment, 

was indicated that the humanitarian motive should 
not be isolated from the business motive. Regarding 


sing of a common formula of regularization, it 
iid that not all industries are alike and they can’t 
proceed on the Conflicting practises are 
ften justified particular conditions. The 
‘wing popularity of employment insurance was said 
prove, perhaps, that it has been found to pay. 


Same DASIS. 


becau e of 


Employees Helped in Selecting Life Insurance 

How the employees of the Western Electric Co. are 
helped to work out their own 
outlined by W. A. 
ment of that 


insurance program was 
Snedler of the controller’s depart- 
company, at one of the group meetings 
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held on Friday, March 5. More than 40,000 worl 
are on the payroll of the company. It was pointed 
that in industry generally, a large number of emplo: 
give little thought to their personal financial aff; 
and that the lack of thrift presents some real prob): 
for personnel departments. The Western Electric . 
pany encourages thrift among its employees and 
thrift program is comprehensive. The first step 
to get the supervisors in sympathy with the plan, 
to this end a “Thrift Handbook,” dealing with the 
and why of thrift, making of family budgets, etc., 
compiled and given to each supervisor. Thrift art 
are published in the plant publication, The West 
Electric News, and thrift posters are displayed on 
bulletin boards. Illustrated thrift talks are giver 
intervals. Because of the demand for the thrift ha 
book, sections of it were reprinted and distribu 
widely in pamphlet form. The reaction to the _ 
phlets and thrift talks was said to be very encourag 
Insurance, the employees are told, should be the | 
consideration in any thrift plan. It was said tha 
large number of employees are interested in insura: 
but that many of them are under-insured. A booklet 
“Selecting a Life Insurance Policy,” has been publis 
by the company and from it the employee may | 
the basic principles of life insurance, types of poli 
and their relative merits, relative cost of different ty 
and general principles to be considered in the select 
of a policy. In helping an employee in the matter 
insurance, each case is considered as individual an 
treated separately. The average salaried worker is 
couraged to take the ordinary life policy, which aff 
the greatest protection at the least cost. It was stat 
that in all of its thrift work, the company has end 
ored to keep away from anything that suggests pat 
nalism. In helping an employee, no reference is made t 
any particular insurance company As to the results 
these activities of the company, it was said that 
though there is no way of determining how many en 
ployees have increased their insurance, there is rea 
to believe that the work has borne fruit. Insurar 
companies have reported that since the company start 
the campagin their agents have met with less sales 
sistance, and supervisors report that the men seen 


be buying more insurance, 


Employee Investments and Savings 


At least 250 corporations in this country, wit! 
500,000 employees, have stock subscription plans, 
cording to Glenn A. Bowers, Industrial Relations Stat! 
Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap, New York, who address: 
ithe general session on Friday morning. Mr. Bowe! 
gave a detailed analysis of the results of a survey « 
ering the plans of 150 corporations, having an averas 
of 8000 employees. 

A savings plan for employees was described by § 
ward Early, assistant superintendent Crompton 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., in an addré 
before a group meeting Friday morning. He point: 
out that the number of people without funds at the ag 
of 65 is still very large, the increasing prosperity 
the masses notwithstanding. In Massachusetts it ha 
been found that 69,000 people, 65 years of age and ove! 
and 47,000, 70 years of age and over, have incomes 0! 
less than $300 per year. The savings plan which hi 
company adopted in 1919 is intended to prevent po’ 
erty in old age by encouraging providence. The schem 
is simple. The company provides savings books fron 
any one of five banks which the employees select an 
each week deducts from wages whatever amounts th 
workmen stipulate. These deductions are deposited 
the employee’s name in the bank. Withdrawals ar 
permitted at any time. In fact, the employee can © 
tain his money from the company without going to t 
trouble of visiting the bank. The plan has a stron: 


appeal because of its simplicity, flexibility and safety 
There is no sacrifice of principal upon withdrawal. Th: 
workman who puts in a dollar, gets a dollar—plus in 
terest—when he closes his account. Eighty-five per ce™' 
of those eligible under the plan are participants. 
program is regarded as a valuable supplement to th¢ 
company’s old age pension plan. 
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Standard or Special Machines? 


Numerous Considerations Enter the Problem— 
Probable Life of Product an 
Important Factor 


OME of the lines of reasoning and investigation 
which should be followed in selecting machine tool 
equipment were outlined by A. L. DeLeeuw, con- 

sulting engineer, New York, before the Metropolitan 
section of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, held at the Down Town Club, Newark, N. J., 
March 3. The subject of Mr. DeLeeuw’s paper was 
“Economic Considerations in the Installation of Stan- 
dard and Special Machine Tool Equipment.” W. F. 
Dixon, works manager of the Singer Mfg. Co., Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., presided at the meeting. 

The problem of the selection of the proper kind of 
equipment, said Mr. DeLeeuw, is not confined to the 
large industrial establislment but is equally a problem 
of the small manufacturing plant and the jobbing shop. 
In the latter cases, however, it is mostly a question as 
to what type and size of machine shall be bought. As 
the plant becomes larger and approaches more the sta- 
tus of a quantity production plant, a new element is 
injected into the problem; namely, whether standard 
or special equipment shall be used. 

In defining what is meant by the terms “standard 
and special equipment,” it was stated that there is a 
wide margin where the two kinds may be said to over- 
lap. A standard machine is one which can be bought 
in the open market according to the specifications of 
the manufacturer. If slight modifications are desir- 
able, but of a kind that do not destroy the usefulness 
of the machine for the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally designed, such modifications will not be consid- 
ered as making the machine special. A special ma- 
chine was defined as one which has to be purchased 
according to the specifications of the purchaser and 
which must in its entirety or partially be designed 
according to these specifications. In the one case, the 
specifications originate with the manufacturer of the 
machine and in the other case, with the purchaser. It 
was pointed out that even with these definitions, it 
is often difficult to say whether a machine is special 
or standard. 

The considerations for determining whether the on 
or the other kind of machine shall be used were stressed 
as many and varied. Among the principal ones are: 
Cost of machine; cost of operation, either by standard 
or by special equipment; probable life of the piece 
to be made; whether a constant flow of this piece will 
go through the shop or whether it comes through in 
lots; whether the machine is applicable to one or more 
than one piece or operation; whether the machine can 
easily be changed over for a new piece or operation 
if the original piece or operation is made obsolete, and 
the resale value of the machine. Some of these con- 
siderations, such as the probable life of the piece, can- 
not be determined with absolute assurance. 


Wrong Ideas As to Special Machines 


It was said that there are a number of wrong ideas 
in the minds of many shop men and managers as t 
the desirability of using special machinery. One o 
them is that a special machine, particularly if it is 
automatic, is likely to give trouble. A single tool may 
break and stop the entire machine. A skilled mechanic 
may be required to repair the machine from time to 
time. And then unavoidable complexity of the mech- 
anism may lead to more frequent shut-downs than 
would be experienced with a standard machine. 

Though all of these things happen, said Mr. De- 
Leeuw, they should not be classed under the heading of 
“trouble.” Rather should they be discounted before- 
hand. It is true that where a number of tools are 
used in one machine, the breakdown of one single tool 
will stop the performance of the entire machine. This, 
however, is not a trouble in the true sense of the word, 


¢ 
A 


because it is known to exist beforehand. It is a con- 
dition which merely reduces that percentage of time 
during which the machine is in operation. Instead of 
a 100 per cent of the time, it may be in operation only 
YO or 80, or even 50 per cent. If this percentage 
reduces the value of the machine to a point where it is 
less than that of the standard machine, so far as 
production is concerned, then, of course, such a ma- 
chine should not be used. If, on the other hand, it is 
still economical as compared to the standard operation, 
the machine is desirable. 

It was shown that because a skilled mechanic must 
give part of his time to adjustment and small repairs 
does not prove that the machine is not economically 
successful. Careful management, it was said, may 
overcome many of the so-called troubles. By carefully 
1oting the average time during which the various tools 
can work before they have to be resharpened, it be- 
comes possible to set a regular time at which all tools 
of the machine must be removed when they are still in 
working condition. All tools should then be replaced 
by sharpened tools, which should be on hand, thus avoid- 
ing to a large extent the necessity of frequent shut- 
downs. Having a stand-by machine would, it was said, 
alter this condition entirely; one of the two machines 
could always be in a condition to operate, so that a tool 
mechanic can work on one and the operator on the 
other. On the other hand, this arrangement gives in- 
creased initial expense. The method of figuring the 
effect on unit cost of each of these two methods of 
tool setting was interestingly outlined. Although the 
example given did not consider whether it was advis- 
able to use a special machine at all, it did show some 
of the elements which must be considered when a choice 
of standard and special equipment must be made. 


Probable Life a Complex Factor 


The probable life of the product was stressed as 
perhaps the most important of other elements which 
must be taken into consideration. This element, it was 
pointed out, is interwoven with a number of others, 
such as resale value, applicability of the machine to 
other operations, ete. If a piece of equipment must be 
bought or made which is applicable to one piece only, 
so that the machine will have to be sold for scrap if 
this piece is no longer manufactured, then the saving 
effected by such a machine should cover the initial 
outlay, plus interest charges within the estimated 
period. 

In determining the probable life of the product, it 
was said that in all cases a safe enough guess should be 
made, and that it was better to err on the side of too 
short than that of too long a period. Frequently, 
however, absurdly low estimates are made for the sake 
of being on the safe side. It was also pointed out that 
the matter of judging the probable life of a product 
becomes of less importance as the equipment is in a 
lesser degree of special nature. 

One of the most common things in manufacture is 
that some dimension or some one feature of a piece is 
changed without changing the general characteristics. 
There is also the possibility that there are other pieces 
which are sufficiently close in general characteristics 
to the one for which the machine was built that it might 
be possible to change such a machine over from one 
piece to the other. Even if the machines were origi- 
nally built for both pieces and one has been made obso- 
lete, it is still useful to a certain extent. 

In a factory which builds its own special equipment, 
the engineering department may design such machinery 
more or less on the unit system, so that if a piece is 
made obsolete or changed, it would be possible to dis- 
card certain units and replace them with others, thus 
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irt of a a whine available for It is therefore necessary to do one of two tl 
seinen when using special equipment. Either keep on 


a sufficient amount of finished stock to give tim: 


Problem of Break-Downs On Special Machines the repair of the special machine in case of a b 


i ng special equipment, down or else have a stand-by machine. Which 
e whether standard two is more economical depends, of course, on the « 
" down at some time or tity of stock which must be built up, on the valu 
Wn in a standard ma the individual pieces and on the cost of a star 
ences, because in prac- machine. As a stand-by machine would also to a 
te another tain extent cheapen the operation, preference shou 
h the operation is no? given to solving the problem in this manner if 
when a special machine value of the stock to be kept on hand approach« 
machine does a Value of the stand-by machine. It was said that 
might be said that stock is not an investment in the sense that a stay 
is operations may machine is, because it can be used in the ultimate pr 
dard equipment, but as a ict. But it should not be forgotten that if, for ; 
e jigs, fixtures and tools reason, special equipment is no longer useful, the 
ipply the to the star son will be found in the fact that the piece car 
necial machine produce: onger be used for the final product, so that there 
" some produ t. then e a loss of either the value of the stock or the 
‘ { e machine 


Speed Reducing Gears for Ratios Exceed- Pneumatic Oscillating Tapper Arrangé 
ing 100 to 1 for High Production 


vo-step worm reduction gears for ratios between The adaptation of the pneumatic oscillating tap 
R000 to 1 ve, f ng cooling machine of the W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, W 
kers. heat treating furnaces, eseca- ~ to the high production tapping of switch boxes is he 
etc.. have een developed recently by the De illustrated. The machine is fully automatic in ope 
ne ( frenton, N. J tion, the attendant being required merely to load 
\rrangement of the gearing may be noted from work into the dial feed, in which parts are automati 
Ons 1 9” carries a 
: a 2 i. TE er sl Tae 











which rri¢ e high-spe 
whee na ereby assuring Switcr BOx 
né neshing. There are or three 
ex ng the ill bearings of the tw 
End thrust and bending strains fron 
y ich ire ¢ } fi¢ 
e ¢ c ©! eY y Mi jhitma tan Tapping Su ty h Boxe ¢ 
y ried a elg! nat iches t 
additior , ieee. aie Z ie oe Phe at a y clamped. After the tapping operation has been ¢ 
eniades. til Mitiiie: “Che Olin auaiaidiae, dee ke en pleted th work is ejected automatically. 
all shea aki r) “aie ii ae . rm machine is equipped with four horizontal spl! 
particularly valuable as it is practically impossible, due — oo rae each side, and swe vertical spindles, 
eg cle Oe te RN i dl alee ore pe lo safeguard against breaking taps or str] 
siadahn Sia. aes i cece Re a ee, the machine is equipped with the pneu 
lal aie ee cites: sla talaiaa cdl es oN GR ee a ppeneein “4 sod device employed in the company ' 
A RG PE AONE IP EP ae eas standard machine and described in detail in THE TRO 
arorented bee packed tied, Renee cram unt! AGHO€ Best. 0, 1988. ‘Tine natn of peednstion is caten 
ya pi gland. age of ol) along to be 2000 holes per hour, each switch box having s) 
the low-speed shaft is avoided by the sé f 


ee ( < i . y ome ] ot an oil holes tapped Bus? This type of machine can be fur- 
iin rKit > 1d of the haarin oneal * . . 3 ° a - cs . 
the end of the bearing and ar nished for a variety of parts requiring the tapping 
one or more vertical or horizontal holes. 
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Large Vertical Boring Mill 


A large vertical boring mill recently built by the 
Betts works of the Consolidated Machine Too] Corpo- 
ration of America, Rochester, N. Y., is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is pictured at work ma- 
chining a 197,900-lb. turbine casting. 

The table of the machine is 24 ft. in dameter and 
the swing is 32 ft. 3 in. The height under the tool 
holders is 12 ft. 6 in. and the travel of the tool spindles 
is 10 ft. The machine is driven 
by a 75-hp. variable-speed mo- 
tor. 

Three mechanical speed 
changes are provided through 
inclosed steel gears in connec- 
tion with the 3 to 1 ratio of the 
motor, which gives a wide range 
of table speeds. All driving 
gears, including the large table 
gear, are of steel. 

The bed, table and uprights 
are said to be of unusually mas- 
sive proportions, to resist the 
strains of heavy cuts on large 
work. The crossrail is of heavy 
construction, with metal extend- 
ing backward between the up- 
rights to provide adequate stiff- 
ness, and is reinforced at the 
top with a wide, heavily ribbed 
cross brace. It has a narrow 
guide for saddles and clamping 
to uprights is accomplished by 
means of air operated gibs on 
the inside and outside of each 
upright flange. 

Each saddle is equipped with 
a platform from which the oper- 
ator may control all motors by 
means of push-buttons. Levers 
for engaging vertical or hori- 
zontal feeds, vertical or horizontal power rapid tra 
verse, and for reversing the direction of travel are cen 
tered at these platforms. Close hand adjustment levers 
and hand traverse control for tool spindles, are mounted 
within convenient reach. Duplicate stationary lever 
are located on each side of the machine. 


Tons Each saddle 


Design of Welded Joints to Be Discussed 


Papers on the design of welded joints in the auto 
mobile industry, design in piping installations, and de- 
sign of welded joints in tanks and containers, aré 
planned for presentation at the technical sessions of 
the annual meeting of the American Welding Society, 
which will be held in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, April 21, 22 and 23. The subject of 
welding designs will be discussed under eight or moré 
heads as follows: Stresses, kinds and amounts; acces 
sibility of position; technique; type of joints; materials; 
thermal considerations; tightness; and tests It is 
planned also to have papers on the welding of stru 
tural steel. 

The first day, Wednesday, April 21, will be given 
over largely to committee meetings. At the meeting 
of the gas welding committee, of which S. W. Miller, 
consulting engineer of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., is 
chairman, the progress of the various sub-committees, 
including those on materials for welding, high temper- 
ature welding and training of operators, will be re 
viewed. The electric arc welding committee, which is 
headed by H. M. Hobart, consulting engineer, General 
Electric Co., will discuss the arc welding of non-ferrous 
metals and the results of tests relating to the funda- 
mentals of arc welding. The educational committee, 
with E. H. Ewertz, general manager of the Moore plant 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, presiding, 
will meet on the evening of April 21. 

An inspection trip to the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
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The tool spindles are steel forgings. They have 
screw feed and are balanced by means of suitable ring- 
type counterweights. They may be readily raised or 
lowered by hand in addition to the regular power move- 
ment, which in some cases is more convenient than 
operating the vertical power rapid traverse. The tool 
spindles may be swiveled conveniently for angular 
work 

A 25-hp. motor, mounted on top of machine, is used 
for raising and lowering crossrail, and for driving the 





Boring Mill Machining a Turbine Casting We ghing Approximately YY 


equipped with a plattorn from which the ope rato? 


mau contro a pioto 


wer rapid traverse saddles and tool spindles 
Feeds are obtained through sliding gears with inde- 
nendent feed box for each side of machine. Forced 
lubrication to the annular bearings on bed is provided 
by means of a special motor-driven pump, and ample 


ubrication is supplied to all other bearings 


ration’s plant at Jersey City, N. J., planned. The 
usiness session, to be held on the morning of April 22, 
will be followed by the technical sessions. There will 
be a meeting of the American Bureau of Welding, 
which is the research department of the welding so 
ety, on the morning of April 23. 


features will be a dinner dance to be held on the eve 


Among the social 


January Bookings of Fabricated Steel 
Plate Work 


WASHINGTON, March 2 Bookings of fabricated 
tee] plate, based on reports received from 36 firm 
amounted 24,467 tons in January, representing 36 
per cent of capacity, according to the Department of 
Commerce. This compares with 31,585 tons, or 47 per 
cent of capacity, in December. Of the January book 
ngs, 8025 tons were for oil storage tanks, 890 tons for 
refinery materials and equipment, 2277 tons for tank 
ears, 2286 tons for gas holders, 1720 tons for blast fur- 


O1 


naces and 9179 tons for stacks and miscellaneous uses. 


to 
£ 
A 


Plans for the new Chicago Machinery Mart are 
now well under way and construction will probably 
start within the next 30 days. This building is to be 
erected just south of Jackson Boulevard, with frontage 
on both Canal and Clinton Streets. It will be 12 stories 
in height with foundations of ample size to provide for 
6 to 8 additional stories. There will also be a large 
garage with special rates for occupants of the building. 
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— jaan Statistical Data Concerning the Chief , 


Consuming Industries Indicate That: 


RON and steel consumption continues at 
I a high level and is likely to be well sus- 
tained throughout the year. 

There are no indications that production 
at the present rate is out of line with the 
trend of current requirements, 

The volume of freight car orders is en- 
couraging but no great improvement in loco- 
motive business is yet in sight. 


CTIVITY in those industries which are the chief 
consumer f iron and steel continues at a high 


probably the most reassuring fac- 
the situation. Purchases may be curtailed for a 

t eventually consuming industries must come 
narket. The only danger to the prosperity of 


nd steel industry, during a period of lull in 
uch as has occurred in the opening months of 

iron and steel producers may not read- 

sufficiently to prevent an accumulation of 

thus allow buyers too great an advantage 

ey return to the market. Inasmuch as a rather 


production schedules early 
obable that the foregoing danger is 


I resent time 
n is illustrated in Fig. 1 showing the 
mposite activity of iron and steel con- 


ng industries, together with the trend of steel ingot 
t Both trend lines are adjusted to eliminate 
and thus approximate the 
fact revealed by the chart 
level of demand, whether actual 


la ea al variations 
nd.) The significant 
) ne ignincan 


exists—one that fully maintains the nor- 
wth in the iron and steel consuming industries. 

ng 1925, particularly, the composite demand line 

1 a relatively steady and normal upward trend 


the average rate of recent years. 

4 comparison of the trend of demand with the trend 
ngot prcduc shows that the former is still a 
uld be required to justify 

eel producing activity. There is as 
producing activity. vere 18 as yet no 
that the trend of steel production in the 
egate is out of ne ith the trend of total require- 


Actual purchases have been postponed of late 


tion 


1 which w 
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Despite the large volume of building con- 
tracts awarded and construction contem- 
plated, structural steel sales are disappoint- 
ing. 

Increased operatiny schedules for automo- 
bile manufacturers, together with increasing 
stocks of cars in dealers’ hands, may foretell 
additional price resistance in that field, with 
consequent curtailed demand. 


owing to great uncertainty as to prices, but unk 
much sharper decline in industry than now seems p! 
able is to occur, the orders should be forthcoming 
fore long. 

Likely to Be Well Sustained 


HEN consideration is given to the various par- 

ticular industr:es which go to make up the co 
posite demand curve, we find a mixed condition. Rail 
road traffic slumped somewhat in January. The sam 
may be said of automobile production—in both cases 
remembering that seasonal variations are eliminat: 
Exports of steel, moreover, while gaining in Janua 
failed to do so as much as usual in that month, ‘ 
the other hand, building activity, as measured by 
tracts, held up better than usual in the opening mor 
of the year, and activity in the petroleum indus! 
showed a gain. Mining was in general well sustain 
at about the average of the last six months. The re 
is that no considerable net change appears to ha 
occurred in January. 

What of the outlook for the future? In the c: 
of the petroleum and railroad industries a good dem 
for iron and steel is practically certain. Railroad traf! 
may not reach such high levels as last year, but it w 
be large and the carriers will sooner or later have to 
some of the buying which they postponed during 19 
The outlook for the oil industry is quite good and t 
demand for drilling materials and line pipe should be 
satisfactory. Unfortunately the outlook for the build 
ing and automobile industries is less certain. T! 
building will be large during the spring months is 
generally agreed, but some decline is probable there- 
after. Much the same may be said of the automot 
The present outlook for farm demand is a! 


industry. 


Fig. 1—There Is 
No Indication 
That Current 
Steel Production 
Is Out of Line 
With the Trend 
of Consuming Re- 
quirements 
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In This Issue 


No indications that iron and 


duction is out of line with consumpt 
Activity in chief consuming industries sug 
gests continuance of good business. Page 
700. 


Productivity of foundry labor inereased 20 
to 50 per cent by installation of sandslingers 
and conveyors.—Nash Motors Co. also e1 
abled to make $50,000 reduction in flask 


equipment, as result of changes.—Payge 677. 


Will too much construction have untfa 
able effect on present prosperity ?—Specula 
tive building has been on wane for some 
time: building by owners not likely to caus« 
any economic disturbance.—Page 711. 


First automatic Pilger mill in this count 
started at Delaware Seamless Tube Co.., 
Auburn, Pa., Jan. 20, 1926.—Method of 
making seamless tubes subjects billet to 
much forging action, thus calculated to aid 
the quality of the metal materially.—Page 
681. 


Special machines present proble m to shop 
in case of breakdown.—Since no other ma 
chine can be called upon to do the work, a 
sufficient supply of pieces, such as are usually 
made by its aid, must be maintained: this 
should be remembered when considering 
purchase of machine.—Page 697. 


Claims bituminous coals should he class 
fied by method approximating that ised 
evaluate iron ores.—Measurement by B.t.u.’s 
has not been generally accepted: suggest 
carbon as determining factor for coal, 
iron is for ore.—Page 685. 


“You will be absolutely safe nf tes 
frame building in a thunderstorm’ —said 
Steinmetz. Steel dwellings also safer thar 
wood for earthquake and tornado zones; 
freedom from mice and vermin a factor 
Page 686. 


Only 70,000 unionized machinists last 
year, as against 330,000 in 1920. Accord- 
ing to J. E. Nyhan, National Metal Trades 
Association; only 7 per cent of country’s 
workers now belong to A. F. of L.—Page 708. 


What if there had been no United States 
Steel Corporation?—Would the immense 
sums necessary for 41,000,000 ton expansion 
in country’s steel ingot capacity have been 
forthcoming to smaller. disconnected cor 
concerns ?—Page 710. 
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rate cealth,” says Prot z N. Carver, 
Harvard.—‘“‘Anything of this kind is de 


yned to repeat that nightmare of low wages, 
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wides] read poverty and race problem of the 
eighties and nineties.’”’—Page 695 

ke ci fe pane?’ pore f of mot pipe jn he 

é forecasts fa gu dance of pro 

‘er departrnre fs. { lose check up ot 


irrent sales enables quick control of pro 


duction schedules and consequent low inven 
ries, as well as more uniform average 
ant operation Pave 691. 
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salads pe » ‘ fn forecast flees, Boiler 
nd radiator makers pool production into1 


lation 1 mutual advantaye when studied in 


rt lilding volume Page 694 
Wael ool company thinks 1926 
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bette ha ast wea) 25 per cent gall 
nt pate from railroads, 5 per cent los 
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ibscriptions, as well as insurance, and othe 
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H96 
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ed by Ma 29 Interstate Commerce 
(‘ommis n sets date for final action on 
le ive ( ‘ Page 705 
BR fen ( ttshell Februar’ 
mstruction contracts reported at $389,000, 


000, largest February in historv: January 


$2,650,000 ) 


teel furniture 


shipments 
argest In more than year; January exports 
f machinery $34,590,000, largest since last 
April, save for December; February steel 
ingot output 1 per cent more than February. 
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Forecasting for Profit 


HEN a great corporation employs departmental forecasts for guid- 

ance in financial and production policies over a period of six years, 
it indicates that such forecasts have proved their worth beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. It also suggests that other corporations, not now 
using sales forecasts for the budgeting of finances, the control of inven- 
teries or the planning of production schedules, might well investigate the 
possibilities in such a system. 

It is, therefore, especially pleasing to THE IRON AGE to present to 
its readers this week the abstract (on pages 691 et seq.) of the illuminat- 
ing paper read by Assistant Treasurer Albert Bradley of the General 
Motors Corporation, before the recent New York convention of the 
\merican Management Association. Many of the principles used by 
(;eneral Motors will be found applicable to other companies and the suc- 
cess with which the method has worked is an earnest recommendation 
to others. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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1922 


provement in the Locomot 


not so bright as could be wished. The prices of grains 
and cotton have recently been declining and at present 
the probabilities are that they will continue to work 
toward somewhat lower levels. One must conclude 
that the trend of iron and steel consumption is not 
likely to show much expansion during the year, but 
that as a whole it is likely to be well sustained. 


Freight Car Orders Encouraging 


HE outstanding fact revealed in the second graph is 

the fairly satisfactory volume of freight car orders. 
Such orders have run over 10,000 during each of the 
last three months, and it may be noted that this is the 
first time in recent years that the three months, De- 
cember, January and February, have shown such a 
steady volume. Considering the apparently good con- 
dition of railroad equipment and the surplus of freight 
cars, this is a decidedly good showing. 

The situation as to car surplus and shortage shows 
no material change: there is practically no shortage of 
freight cars and the surplus at the end of January was 
the largest at that time which has existed in any year 
since 1922. Contrary to last year, however, the car 
surplus has recently been declining, falling from 250,935 
at the end of January to 227,511 on Feb. 23. No reason 
is apparent why a good volume of freight car orders 
should not continue, making due allowance for seasonal 
variation. 
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Fig. 2—Freight Car Orders Have Thus Far Been 
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Fairly Satisfactory but No Im- 


Situation Is Seen as Yet 


Great 


in January and February com- 
bined were a little better than a year ago. It remains 
true, however, that locomotive orders are few and no 
great improvement is yet in sight. 


Locomotive orders 


Structural Steel Uncertain 


HE salient point in Fig. 3 is the fact that structural 

steel bookings have been so small in comparison with 
building contracts awarded. Such contracts were very 
large in January, while structural steel bookings have 
on the whole declined sharply since October to a point 
only a little above January, 1925. This appears to be 
the sharpest continuous divergent movement in any of 
the last five years. It indicates one of two things: 
either contracts awarded are not being pushed to com- 
pletion and, therefore, are not resulting in steel orders, 
or the new contracts are not for a type of construction 
which requires so much steel. The former alternative 
appears to be the more probable. 

The number of square feet of floor space in building 
contracts in January was 65,550,000. While this figure 
represents a considerable decline from December, the 
decline was less than usually occurs and consequently 
our adjusted index rose. Contemplated new construc- 
tion also increased more than usual in January. 

Structural steel bookings, on the other hand, at 
179,950 tons in January, were rather low. The figure 
is a little over that of last year, but is considerably 
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not so bright as could be wished. The prices of grain 
and cotton have recently been declining and at present 
the probabilities are that they will continue to work 
toward somewhat lower levels. One must conclude 
that the trend of iron and steel consumption is not 
likely to show much expansion during the year, but 
that as a whole it is likely to be well sustained. 


Freight Car Orders Encouraging 


HE outstanding fact revealed in the second graph is 

the fairly satisfactory volume of freight car orders. 
Such orders have run over 10,000 during each of the 
last three months, and it may be noted that this is the 
first time in recent years that the three months, De- 
cember, January and February, have shown such a 
steady volume. Considering the apparently good con- 
dition of railroad equipment and the surplus of 
ears, this is a decidedly good showing. 

The situation as to car surplus and shortage shows 
no material change: there is practically no shortage of 
freight cars and the surplus at the end of January was 
the largest at that time which has existed in any year 
since 1922. Contrary to last year, however, the car 
surplus has recently been declining, falling from 25 
at the end of January to 227,511 on Feb. 23. No reason 
is apparent why a good volume of freight car orders 
should not continue, making due allowance for seasonal 
variation. 
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Structural Steel Uncertain 


HE salient point in Fig. 3 is the fact that structural 

steel bookings have been so small in comparison with 
building contracts awarded. Such contracts were very 
large in January, while structural steel bookings have 
on the whole declined sharply since October to a point 
only a little above January, 1925. This appears to be 
the sharpest continuous divergent movement in any of 
the last years. It indicates one of two things: 
either contracts awarded are not being pushed to com- 
pletion and, therefore, are not resulting in steel orders, 
or the new contracts are not for a type of construction 
which requires so much steel. The former alternative 
appears to be the more probable. 

The number of square feet of floor space in building 
contracts in January was 65,550,000. While this figure 
represents a considerable decline from December, the 
decline was less than usually occurs and consequently 

ur adjusted index rose. Contemplated new construc- 
tion also increased more than usual in January. 

Structural steel bookings, on the other hand, at 
179,950 tons in January, were rather low. The figure 
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AUTOMOBILE 
PRODUCTION 
922 I923 1924 1925 1926 
1924 Seasonal motor vehicles occurred. The February estimat: 
this case. The most ver 364,000 vehicles—an increase of more thar 
have been January de- per cent. This is slightly greater than the usual F* 
In fact, structural Recent reports indicate increased operating 

ek reported at this iles for most of the Detroit manufacturers. Nev 

far in 1926 ess the outlook for the industry is not particu 
t building activity wil right. Large production for a time is almost c 
not seem but very keen competition is in sight and is 
ind tor sti tural steel I ittended by price cutting before the season 
hed in 1925. We note that the sales of passenger cars by the d: 
are declining as compared with receipts by deal 
Demand Foreseen r 
t onsequently stocks are accumulating in the h 
trend of automobile pr of the dealers. Judged by the sales of the Genera 
gy } for t merely Motors Co. it seems probable that dealers’ stocks of new 
vs that the tot pro- cars in January were larger than at any time since tl 


irs in the United State middle of 1924. Used cars are also accumulating ir 
in February after a period dealers’ hands to such an extent as to constitute a 


mber and January. Al erious problem. 
he peak of automobile Pressure for price concession on those items of steel 
ember la year ; required by automobile manufacturers is, therefore, } 
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usual for the season probable, with curtailment in demand in the second half 
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Reducing Inventory ‘teck, thus reducing the stock carried by 
= Che designer, in choosing a size, may find that 

the National Machine first sight he would choose a diameter of %, 

La tin calling length of 13/16. Referring to his table, he finds tt 

e Pratt & Whitney checked out. He then decides whether the diamete 

ipany has suc- more important to retain than the length, in wi 

any case he takes either the % length, or the % lengt 

ihe diagram repro the %4 diameter. On the other hand, if the lengt! 

' 


tt more important dimension to retain, he has 








ed he left-hand cl between 5/16 and 7/16 diameter. This metl 
re listed the standard di- give him four choices, and there are not many 
Eve ry alternate space is where one or the other of these four choices will 
aré taggered Only erve all practica ises, as well as the size original 
ice ire carried ought f 
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Mileage Scale Must Be Applied 


Commerce Commission Orders Jones & Laughlin Scale of Rates 
Be Put into Effect by May 29 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The Jones & Laughlin The scale, together with other details, including 
scale of rates will become effective on or before May 29. pecific rate hat will prevail, was published in THB 
This much discussed matter became a settled issu IRON AGE of April 23, 1925, pages 1213 to 1215, im 
on Friday of last week when the Interstat mmercs nection with the decision. 
Commission entered an order definitely putting th 
scale into effect on the date stated. It took this action 
only after it had become convinced that it was neces 
sary as a means of compelling railroads in Central Rate Change May Be Blocked 
Freight Association territory to apply the new ale 
The order affects rates on finished iron a1 
Pittsburgh, Woodlawn and Johnstown, Pa., Buffa 7 
Wheeling and Benwood, W. Va., St nville, O Prepared on Mileage Scale 


Ohio Mills Expected to Ask Suspension of Tariffs 


and Youngstown to St. Louis and point n India , entral Freight A 
and Illinois. Nothing is said in th ler about tt sab ie ced .dv checked in rates 
new rates from the Chicago district to tl : —,. : Wheeling. Buffalo and 


nations. It is assumed that reference to ra m ap xn tion for the Interstate Commerce 


ssociation 


Chicago was omitted because the comn va , er of last week calling for the pub 
cently advised by Illinois Classification territory ra “2 1 aceide Gosek ten. cial n Indiana and Illinois 
roads that they are prepared to file on March 15 tariff a Be » Keenine with ite decision in the 
to comply with the decision, which was reached o1 ASE ERO EPI Resome loeel atecl em 
April 15, 1925, and made public two day ate eg alle tains Nata: there is a common belief 
The decision itself carried no order except unde1 , eadiete semite ate eannsmned. the 
the long-and-short haul section, but hinge more than a gesture 
the carriers would be expected within 9% la t Ra ad trafl flicials realized soon after the de 
readjust their rates in accordance with th ndin was rendered that steel companies located in 


rhe Central Freight Associatior rriers toget on. ealians Ma tom Miaulem Teen 
with mills in the Pittsburgh and nearby district, how 

ever, unsuccessfully SOUGNE FCOpeming Of tw 1 were 1 recognized by the decision, would want 
being displeased with the decision The ra i ( : 


on and 


Port ith. Ohio. which did not intervene in the case 


| . : at g . ny reserve their advantages into the territory involved 
clared application of the scale would be d l i he caine ie Me Bi ae e rates from those points 
protesting mills wanted the establishment of rat n the ba f the Jones & | rhlin decision. It was 
equivalent of 80 per cent of the sixtl a rave At points than under the former alinement of rate and 
present, fifth class rates apply nce it Was n compulsory tha ne bn ided, the 
Under the circumstances it remains to | en if i Ss ie lentted ta the noints santioned im 
the Illinois Classification lines will file tariffs on Marcl rig 
15 to become effective upon the regular atu 7 . | ler the order of the Inte tate Commerce Com 
t 30 days t is inted out that if they should d . ' 
ol 30 day ‘ It i | rie i it tna n, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Wheeling, Johnstown 
so, the advances provided in the dec! n oO! ites f1 = 
, the advance provi ed : ne : : , Buffal: will have a distinct advantage in rates 
the Chicago district would go into effect on A . é‘ oe 
_— ed e distance of the hau Consequently, it 1s 
while the rates from the Pittsburgh and ne a . i y 
V lll Une a I \ ILUSDUTL a l A y i ; P ed that nub! ation f the new rates will be fol 
tricts would remain unchanged until May ’ Che 





: : ed by a request for suspension by the northern, cen 
assumption 1s that the Chicago mills wou 


i ithern Oh producers. It usually takes 
against such action, urging that the increased Chicag For nvestigation to be completed, and in the 
rates not be made effective until the reduced rate ron i le ssaik in: asieaaieiaiiadiaien 
the Pittsburgh and surrounding districts be aS UPere } n in the origina ise was unsatisfactor. 

1 . } , ‘ ‘'F aoe Mae : : ai Las ‘ ISSUiOLe ’ 
tive. 1e ‘der provides for filing of tl new rif 
é The ord p Si ; : : t | ttspurg! tes mpanie . particu arlv the com 
upon statutory notice, and calls for a Seiad a ek ee 
. - ¢ e ad ' ' ae 4 I complainan Was 10 
the existing differential of 1.5c. per 100 lb. from J ae ae : ena ah 
ae P; ‘er Pit burg] a if producer nould lave placed on 
town, a., over ittsburgn. , a ; "= ee del it that 
The decision has the effect of reducing f2 ee 2 iteen inated men 
] P + | ‘ ‘ ‘ t i 3 } i on 1! 
to 2c. per 100 lb. the rates from Pittsburg! put leave z , aie ae ad - aes 
. ’ . 4 : } a eT I I lig nave a I portionats » those 
tne Pittsburgh-( hicago rate 0! ve +e ' , ’ (*} io Ir ther vord n piace f fifth cla 
'T*} } lx > Di+ ’ y ¥ ¥ r¢ * : vf ‘ , i } < ) i i < > 
changed. The Scaie applying irom 1} “se = Pitt rgyn wanted commodity rate which with 
from 6c. per 100 Ib. ror a di an e the usual price differential would have placed Pitts 
inder, up to 42c. per 100 lb. for 640 mile ind under 
: ‘ i a : : s : : irg ! ractical even tern with Cnicago in much 
620 miles The Pittsburgh-St. Louis rat reauced a } witnend to Ch , il] 
. ¢ C+ ! ( ltar ) nicago mill 
from 43c. to 4le. per 100 Ib., while e Ul if { ht nt 
‘ - ‘ iu reign A‘ i ayes 
Louis commodity rate is increased fron ; ae ee : 
lt 94.5 100 It 1 advar f 40 ane at Naviolr erritory embraced in the revision 
». to 24.5¢c. per lb., an advance of 40 pe ( ( . 
7 wap endl. ca : a a - r il ides the St. Louis district, all of the State of 
result is to reduce to 16.5c. per 100 he differs ‘ ae ° Fits - ; : 
} P + . ; } , ‘ + ina a rtuion I I ¢ el 1 oO a tine 
between the rates from Pittsburgh and ' if ae ’ 
> 4] ; Fr ’ f irting at Joliet and running down through Streator, 
Louis instead of the existing differences of 2 avor ~ = 
b] Chi reoria Gra n, tne ne marking the boundary be- 
at to hicago : , 
a Pe : ~ pee : ’ eer +he Centra Freight \ ociation and Western 
The application of the rates w be aw N 
. ’ ‘ er? 
» 4 ‘ ‘¥ } 
great deal of interest, not only a alte 
rates themselves, but also the groupings and ( What Mileage Scale Rates Will Mean If idopted 
mediate territories. The decisior f the m! I . ; 
said that no substantial objectior on reasonable Herewitl a table of the new and present rates to 


° ° 1 setlees son . + tur r , ¥ he affecter + - , , * } . 
groupings appear of record, and in applying e rate pical | in 1 iffected territory. It will be ob 


¢ i+ } ot tHe 7 aw . " 
herein prescribed groupings may be employed, provided erved that Pittsburgh district mills will pay lc. per 
the rates from and to each of such groups, and in the 100 Ib. more, when and if the new rates become effec 


aggregate, average substantially the same as if made tive, to get to Evansville, Ind., and that the old charge 
from and to each point separately under the ale inued Vincennes, bu other Indiana points 
prescribed.” sts there is a reduction of from 2c. to 3c. per 100 Ib 
pres od. 
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Th I \ Pe I ] i ( per iV nigner 
I t nda the old rate < } nti! ed to 
es to Spr ! Me e are cut 

~ | i K rea it 


ison of Rates on Finished Steel Per 100 Lb. 
Under Present and Proposed Tariffs 





I ( at Dy tne 

: ( ‘ N 110 

y itnir 

} & ighlin case 
r re M . ers and 
' Mun 5 elieving 

4 é ’ ] i rry i! 

d eal ‘ reight 

re ( the aecision 
¢ ‘ uv ¢ th | ] t is 
r ‘ I ¥ y Y mal Dé cs of Y ites for 
} | ly ht ¢ ! f territory covering 
W < e! Iowa along the 

M River and » west-banl 

M hed ‘ es rate 
{ y £ d + I + ns. 
her poi f o7 ! will be « the 
nes & | A r date s« jules from 
‘ pol filed on a basis com- 
y ! ‘ trom ( cag ind St. 

r the prop: t etween Chicag 
] I 2 per 100 }} nd rates from Chicago 
yroups are as follow To the Peoria group, 
163 to Davenport, Moline and Rock Island, 17c.: 
Muscatine and Burlington, Iowa, 19c., and to Quincy, 
; Rates from St. Louis to various groups are 
follows: To Dubuque, Iowa, 23c.; to Clinton, Iowa, 
Oc.; to Burlington, Iowa, 18c.; to Quincy, IIl., 15c., 
ind to the Peoria group, 161 

On Aug. 19, 1925, the Illinois carriers submitted to 

he shipping public maps showing the proposed group 
and rates from Chicago and St. Louis, with the 
rovision that rates from other producing points of 


Illinois would be grouped and rates published on a 
omparative basis. The shippers, however, unanimous- 

rejected the proposal, which was based on very small 
rroups of origin and destination. 


he shippers’ committee held a session on Aug. 25 


r the purpose of discussing the carriers’ proposed 
lan and to formulate a substitute, but found that the 
time was too short to enable both parties to reach an 
agreement and permit the carriers to publish rates 
effective on the date set by the commission. A sus- 
pension was then asked for, and it was granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

The shippers continued negotiations and later sub- 
ted a counter proposal, which the carriers imme- 
diately rejected. Negotiations were continued with the 
arriers with the result that they later accepted, with 
modification, the plan proposed by the ship- 


ye 4 
? rht 
me sugnt 
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pers. The action of the shippers’ committee approvir 
the plan does not deprive any individual of his right 
to protest against, or from asking suspension of, 
tariffs. 


t} 
Une 


The complainants, Nov. 2, 1925, filed a petition wi 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to reopen the 
case, principally on the grounds that the present scak 
does not produce sufficiently low rates on the long 


hauls. About the same time the Central Freight A 
iation carriers filed a petition with the Interstat 
Commerce Commission for a reopening, alleging that 


he rates prescribed were too low for the short inte: 
mediate hauls. These petitions were denied. In t 
meantime tariffs could not be published to becom 
effective on Jan. 8, 1926, as set by the Interstate C 
merce Commission, and a further postponement w 
granted until Feb. 25, 1926. 


Cost of Change to Metric System 


War Department and Railroads Give Figures to 
Congress Committee—Machine Tool 
Builders to Be Heard 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The War Department and 
the great railroad interests of the country, together 
with the American Railway Express Co., officially o 
posed adoption of the metric system at a hearing 
the Britten bill before the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures, Thursday, March 4. The 
railroads estimated that it would cost them more than 
$412,000,000, with a continuing annual cost of $79,- 
970,000. 

This was the first organized opposition expressed 
against the bill at this session of Congress. Proponents 
of the measure have already presented their testimony. 
Machine tool builders from the various producing sec- 
tions of the country will be heard in opposition on 
March 18 and 19. A majority of the committee appa- 
rently is in favor of the metric bill, and plainly indi- 
cates that it wants it reported favorably as soon as pos- 
sible, with the hope of getting action during the present 
session of Congress in both the House and the Senate 
While it is believed the bill will be defeated, it has a 
great deal more support than its opponents have be- 
lieved. 

The attitude of the War Department was expressed 
by Col. W. H. Tschappat, Ordnance Department, desig- 
nated by the Chief of Staff to appear in opposition t 
the measure. Representative Britten closely questioned 
Col. Tschappat as to whether he was actually repre 
senting the entire War Department or only certain 
bureaus, Mr. Britten declaring that Gen. John J 
Pershing, now retired, had approved the bill. 

Col. Tschappat told Representative Britten that the 
enactment of the bill would create difficulties for the 
department in the mobilization and procurement of su] 
lies for a period of many years after the mobilization 
program had been in effect. He pointed out that there 
would be particular difficulty in making the change 

the metric system unless it uniformly applied bott 
to the manufacture and sales of supplies. 

As the bill is now drafted, it seemingly exempts the 
manufacture, but inasmuch as it provides for the buy- 
ing or selling on the metric basis after Jan. 1, 1935, it 
was the point of Col. Tschappat that a dual system 
would be set up which would create confusion. The 
same point was made by the railroad representatives, 
who contended that if the metric system were applied 
it should be made uniform as to both manufacture and 
sale of commodities. 


Railroads State Reasons for Opposition 


The position of the railroads was presented through 
spokesmen for the American Railway Association. They 
included Alfred T. Thom, general counsel; John R. 
Leighty, special engineer for the Southern Railway; 
J. V. Neubert, engineer, maintenance of way, New York 
Central, and W. P. Wiltsie, chief engineer, Norfolk & 
Western. The American Railway Association repre- 
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sents the bulk of the mileage of the Class 1 railroads of 
the United States. 
Mr. Thom made the opening statement for the 


roads and also appeared in behalf of the 
Railway Express Co., dealing with the 


i 


rail- 
American 
general effect 
the change would have, while the engineers took u 


! l K up 
estimated costs, etc., as would be reflected in the ifi 
items that would have to be transported from the Eng 
lish to the metric system. In this connection the change 
in shop machinery tools, etc., was estimated by Mr. 
Leighty at $216,000,000. 

Mr. Thom declared that the establishment of the 
metric system would inevitably create confusion, mis 
understanding among shippers, litigation, and the great 
difficulty of training employees to the change. He said 
that if the new system were to be established it should 
be made effective universally both as it applied to sal 
and manufacture, and that there should not be a sys- 
tem prevailing in one section or State with another 


system in another section or State, else inter 


tate com- 
merce would become chaotic. Mr. Thom said that 
inasmuch as the proposed law, which would be admin- 
istered by the Department of Commerce, would be com- 
pulsory after Jan. 1, 1935, as it affects sales and trans 
portation charges, it probably would force manufac- 
turers, railroads and others to adopt the metric sys- 
tem altogether because of their relationship to and 
association with Government transactions He said 
that it is not conceivable that the Government could buy 
the many lines of industry on one basis and industry 
produce on another basis of weights and measures. 

Dealing with the subject from an engineering point 
of view, Mr. Leighty and other engineers told the com- 
mittee of the change that the railroads would have 
make in measurements in replacing materials and 
building new units. He said that in 1924 the railroads 
of the country spent somewhere in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000, of which approximately $634,000,000 was for 
material. It was declared that it may safely be as 
sumed that the additional cost, due to the necessity of 
buying special sizes or using sizes that do not fit, would 
be at least 10 per cent or somewhat more than $60, 
000,000, which would continue indefinitely as an addi- 
tion to the maintenance cost and probably would not 
become materially less for at least 30 years 


Virginia Furnaces Want Lower Pig Iron 
Rates 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—A complaint against rate 
on pig iron from blast furnaces in Virginia to points 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York and New England was filed last week with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Virginia 
Pig Iron Association. The complaint is made part of 
a petition filed by the association on May 15, 1925, 
asking for an investigation of the rate. It is stated in 
the complaint that while formerly 60 per cent of the 
output of Virginia iron was marketed in the destina- 
tion territory mentioned, in recent years comparatively 
little movement has taken place because “of the rate 
being complained of, and the territory in question has 
been virtually lost as a market.” Virginia iron, it is 
stated, is sold in direct competition with iron shipped 
from Alabama, Pennsylvania and New York and par- 
ticularly from furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore. 

The complaint asks for reasonable rates from Vir- 
ginia furnaces and the elimination of “the present pref- 
erence to Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland and Ala- 
bama furnaces.” 





Coal Freight Tariffs Case Reopened 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reopened the Lake cargo coal case for 
possible further hearing. Reopening had been asked by 
Pittsburgh and eastern Ohio operators, who claim the 
rates on coal shipped to Lake Erie ports are discrimina- 
tory in favor of West Virginian and east Kentucky 
mines. 
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May Build Cast Iron Pipe Plant 


Lavino Furnace Co. Considering Project to Use 
Output of the Reusens Stack—No Definite 
Decision Yet 


In an effort to reach a solution of the economic diffi- 
culties faced by the blast furnaces of Virginia, which 
affect also other furnaces along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
the Lavino Furnace Co., Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, 
owner of the Reusens blast furnace, Reusens, Va., is 
considering the building of a cast iron pipe foundry 
adjacent to its furnace. No definite decision has been 
reached, but the company has received estimates on 
the cost of the work and may have an announcement 


The Reusens furnace, which like other Virginia fur- 
been operated intermittently during recent 
years, has a daily capacity of about 175 tons of iron 
It is the intention of the Lavino Furnace Co., if present 
plans go through, to build a pipe foundry that will use 
out 100 tons of iron a day, but there will be sufficient 
exibility in the equipment to permit an increased oper- 

n so that the entire output of the blast furnace may 
eventually be used. The plan for the foundry contem- 
plates the charging of cold pig iron and scrap into the 
ipolas, but the company has given thought to the pos 
sibility of duplexing hot metal from the furnace by 
means of an electric furnace. 


By-Product Coke Ovens for Youngstown 
and Massillon 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, in further- 
ance of its program toward becoming self-contained, 
has placed the order for a by-product coke plant to 
gether with all essential by-product and benzol equip- 
ment and coke and coal handling machinery. The plant 
will consist of 49 Koppers-Becker combination ovens 

g capacity of approximately 1350 tons 

( . That would mean 492,750 tons of coal 
annually and on a basis of 70 per cent yield 344,925 
tons of metallurgical coke a year. W. E. Hartman is 
consulting engineer for the Central Steel Co. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, will 
add a battery of 43 Koppers-Becker combination ovens 
to its existing plant in Youngstown. This battery is 
rated as capable of carbonizing approximately 1100 
tons of coal daily, or 401,500 tons annually and upon 

ympletion will give the company a total of 247 ovens, 
with an annual coal carbonizing capacity of 1,939,800 
tons, from wnich on a 70 per cent recovery, there would 


¢orr 


be 1,257,860 tons of metallurgical coke. 


Malleable Castings Anti-Trust Hearings 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—Announcement has been 
made by the Department of Justice that the case 
against the National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
et al, will be heard in May. The proceeding is the re- 
sult of an indictment charging the association and its 
members with violation of the Sherman anti-trust law 
The department has announced that it is making a spe- 
cial effort to dispose of a number of important pending 
anti-trust cases within the next few months. 


War Business Council to Meet 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—The War Department 
Susiness Council will hold its first meeting at the War 
Department on Saturday of the present week. The 
council is made up of civilians from the industrial and 
business world. The council is cooperating with the 
War Department in connection with its program for 
industrial mobilization. Among the members of the 
organization are James B. Bonner, manager of sales 
United States Steel Corporation, Washington; Howard 
Coonley, president Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, and 
Gerard Swope, president General Electric Co., New 
York, 
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The Agricultural Problem 


National Industrial Conference Board Gives 
Some Figures on Farmer’s Status 





[he agricultural problem has been the subject of 
study for nearly a year by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

U gpricuitural eX} s declined 20 per cent in 

’ m 1900 to the beginning of the war, and 

100 the value of our agricultural imports 
n to less n one-half of that of our exported 
farn lu ‘al imports by the time 
the war began amounted to 83 per cent of our agricul- 
tural exports in value. Since the war the expansion 
yf our farming industry has not been able to keep step 
W I ition wth, and agricultural imports 
rea r despite the fact that tariff protection 
een given some branches of domestic agricultural 
eport finds that the farmer’s share in the 
nal income, which had risen quite rapidly from 
880 t 100, since then has shown a tendency to de- 
I excepting during the few war years. In 1880 
ns engaged in agriculture received 31 cents for 
very dollar of national income received by persons 
ng other occupations. In 1900 his propor- 
t re had increased to 47 cents. It grew rapidly 
luring the war, until in 1918 his relative share was 98 
n 1921 it had decreased again to 43 cents 

\ irnings of the farmer in 1924 in return fo1 
his la re computed by the board at $730 on th 
average a against average earnings of $1,256 per 

e earner in the manufacturing industries in the 
same year, average earnings of $1,572 by transporta- 

kers, $2,141 earned by clerical workers, an 
average of $1,678 earned by ministers, $1,295 by teach 
rs, about $1,650 by government employees, and an 
average of $1,415 per worker in all groups other than 
farmers 

In summing up the causes of the farmer’s difficul 

es, the report declares that while 60 per cent of the 
farmer’s income depends on world conditions of supply, 
emand and costs, which are out of his control, most 
f the elements entering into the expense of operating 
the farm, that is the cost of agricultural production, 
are determined by domestic conditions which place the 

sts for the farmer on a higher level of values than 


the world level of values which determines the bulk of 
income. Having to produce at a level of 
farmer must competition which, 
producing at lower cost, limits the market for his sur- 


plus in accordance with the abundance 01 


the farmer’s 


hic > t +} 


costs, the meet 


SCarclityv 0 


Management Association Plans European 
Tour 


Plans have been completed by the American Man 
agement Association f 1 “management mission” to 
Europe, members of which will leave New York, July 


27 purpose of 


10 and return to New York Aug. 27. The 


the mission is to provide an opportunity to observe the 
best business methods and to visit the leading execu- 
ves and other authorities on management and eco 


mic conditions in Eur 


Two 


The mission will arrive in Liverpool July 18. 
jays will be spent in Manchester, it being planned to 


t plar of Hans Renold, Ltd., the British West- 

e Co., and the Ford Motor Co. There will also 

be dinner conference on management problems in 
England. One day will be spent in Birmingham and 
five « (July 2 ) in London. Conferences will be 


Ministry of Labor, National Insti- 
] Industrial Fatigue Re 


search Board and other organizatior Visits will be 
nade Letchw Sheffield and Yor 
One day will be spent in Antwerp and Brussels, and 


ed in connection with a trip to the 


plant of the Bohler Steel Co., at 
Oberkassel, Germa will be pected on Aug. 2 and 
there x ‘ 1 f ¢ rer ¢ Wy +} ré resentatives of the 
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German steel industry on the “Ruhr problem.” At 
Neusse the works of the International Harvester (Co. 
will be seen, and an entire day spent in the plant of 
the Krupp Co. at Essen. Three days, Aug. 4, 5 and 6, 
will be spent in Berlin. Plants that will be visited in 
clude the Borsig Locomotive Works, the Ludwig Loewe 
Machine Tool Works and the Allegemeine Elektricitits 
Gesellschaft. There will also be conferences with t} 

Federation of German Employers, Society of Germay 
Engineers and other organizations. 

In Italy the plant of the Breda Locomotive Co. at 
Milan will be inspected and also that of the Fiat Aut 
mobile Co. at Turin. Two days will be spent at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and a day at the Schneider works at Lé 
Creusot, France. At Lyons the party will visit the 
plant of the Berliet Automobile Co. and at Paris the 
Renault and Citroén works will be inspected. One day 
will be spent in visiting the reconstructed areas 
one day in visiting the battlefields. 

Daily programs have also been arranged for non- 
technical members of the mission. The complete itin- 
erary of the tour may be obtained from the managing 
director of the American Management Association, W 
J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


and 


Testing Society Committees to Meet 
in Providence 


The customary spring meeting of the various com- 
mittees of the American Society for Testing Materials 
is to be held this year, March 17 to 19, at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I. The following 
scheduled to hold various sessions on 


committees are 


the three days: 


\-1 on steel; A-5 on corrosion of iron and steel; 
B-1 I pper wire B-2 on non-ferrous metals and 
B on corrosion of non-ferrous metals and 

vs D-1 on preservative coatings for structural 

ut ils: D-9 on electrical insulating materials; D-11 
ubber products; D-14 on screen wire cloth; sec- 
nittee E-1, on tests of thin sheet metals; 

arch committee on effect of temperature on 

ties of metals; joint committee on effect of 

hor and sulphur in steel, and committee on 


joint committee on phosphorus and sulphur. 


Most of the metals committee meetings have been 
scheduled for Thursday and Friday, March 18 and 19. 


Union Membership Declining, Says Nyhan 
at Metal Trades Meeting 


Although labor unions continue active in all 
branches of American industrial life, they are having 
a struggle to maintain their numerical strength, ac- 
cording to figures by J. E. Nyhan, secretary National 
Metal Trades Association, at the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Boston branch at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, March 3. For instance, there 
were 330,000 unionized machinists in this country in 
1920, but in 1925, according to Mr. Nyhan, the number 
was but 70,000, a drop of 80 per cent. 

In outlining the industrial development of the 
United States he brought out the fact that, according 
to the latest Government figures available, there are 
41,000,000 workers in this country. Of this number 
cent belong to labor organizations and about 7 
per cent are members of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Nyhan went into considerable detail re- 
garding the activities of the National Metal Trades 
Association, calling particular attention to its training 
program safety engineering department. He 
said the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 40 appren- 
tices, the replacement value of them being estimated 
at $12,000. 


4% per 


and the 


Roger K. Buxton, personnel manager Boston works, 
Walworth Co., acted as toastmaster at the dinner. 
Among those he called upon was Charles L. Newcomb, 
Dean Pump Works, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. Mr. Newcomb is one of the 


. : » ° . . ° ° ait 
founders of the National Founders Association, as well 
Association, 


as the National Metal Trades and was 
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responsible for the “Metal” being inserted in the nam 
of the latter organization. His remarks in connection 
with the early days of the organizations were highly 
entertaining. He pointed out that 1926 should be a 
memorable year in the metal trades for it marks the 
100th anniversary of the malleable iron industry, found 
ed by Seth Boyden in Newark, N. J., in 182% 

J. R. Kinney, Kinney Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain. Bos 
ton, was elected president of the Boston branch f 
the ensuing year, and H. K. Spencer, Blanchard M: 
chine Co., Cambridge, Mass., vice-president. Fred P 
Kinney, Kinney Mfg. Co., was re-elected treasurer. W: 
cott Remington, Thomson Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 
Mass., the retiring president, automatically becomes an 
honorary member. J. W. Hobbs Norton Jack Co. 
branch, Borg & Beck, Chicago, was made a member of 
the executive committee in the place of Mr. Spencer 





Export Organizations to Meet 


The annual convention of export executives, con- 
ducted by the Export Managers Club of New York, 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
March 16. Among the speakers announced for the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the convention are: 
Morton Hague, export manager Cellucotton Products 
Co.; Allan B. Cook, vice-president Guardian Trust Co., 
Cleveland; and E. B. Filsinger, export manager Law- 
rence & Co. Chairman of the sessions will be W. R. 
Cummings, vice-president Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., and D, W. Fernhout, general manager International 
Manning Abrasive Co. Mr. Cummings is vice-president 
of the Export Managers Club. 

The banquet in the evening is held with the cooper 
ation of the American Exporters and Importers Asso 
ciation, American Manufacturers Export Association, 
Foreign Commerce Club, Foreign Trade Forum of the 
National Association of Credit Men, Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the National Foreign Trade Council. 
Speakers announced for the dinner are Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover and B. C. Forbes. 


Scrap Dealers to Hold Annual Meeting 


The thirteenth annual convention and banquet of 
the National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
New York, will be held March 16, at the Hotel Astor. 
Officers for the ensuing year will be elected and the 
various divisions of the association will hold separate 
sessions. The scrap iron division which meets in the 
morning will discuss, among other subjects, the uni 
form contract recently under consideration by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents and the De- 
partment of Commerce at a meeting in Washington 
The metal division is expected to take up the question 
of a revision of the present classification of non-ferrous 
metals. At the dinner in the evening, the princi ipal 
speaker will be Senator C. C. Dill of Washington and 
Dr. John L. Davis, humorist. 


Heat Treating Automobile Parts Shown 
by Film 


An address on the heat treatment of automobile 
parts, illustrated by motion pictures, was given by J 
M. Watson, metallurgical engineer Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, at the March meeting of the 
Boston chapter of the American Society For Steel 
Treating, held March 5, at the Massachusett 
of Technology. 

The film deals with automatic furnace control ani 
/peration, automatic quenching and tempering, an 
tests for physical properties, as well as the importance 
f careful inspection. It starts with illustrations of 
specimens of steel carburized, among them axle I-beams 
ind steering knuckles, these being the part f 


an 


+ 


automobile upon which fall the most severe strains. 
Ovens for heat treating of these parts were shown in 
detail, inside and out. At the time the film was made, 
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oven temperatures were controlled by a workman. 
Today this work is automatically done. 

In connection with quenching, Mr. Watson said the 
company aims to maintain a quenching oil temperature 
of 90 to 110 deg. Fahr. When quenching oils become 
obsolete as such, they are used as fuel for furnaces. 
At first, in the heat treatment of gears hard scale 
formed. Variation in furnace temperatures failed to 
eliminate the trouble. Finally, the gears, before heat 
treatment, were washed in a lye bath and rewashed 
in boiling water to remove cutting oil used in the ma- 
chining department. No more scale trouble was ex- 
perienced. 

Dealing with costs, Mr. Watson said that savings 
in operations and materials from the use of automatic 
equipment have more than paid the cost of installation 
and maintenance. Before the present system of heat 
treatment was used in the Detroit plant, the company 
paid 44c. per front axle I-beam treated. Today this 
work costs 0.138c., and a better product is obtained. 


Discuss Wire and Sheet Metal Gages 


A general conference to determine whether stand- 
ardization of wire and sheet metal gages shall be un- 
dertaken has been called by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee for March 18, 10 a. m., at the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. Representatives from more than 
150 organizations have been invited to attend. 

Among the questions to be discussed is: Should the 
sectional committee be requested to make a recom- 
mendation for a systematic scheme of tolerances? A 
resume of present American practice will be given by 
Col. E. C. Peck, works manager of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., Cleveland, and a résumé of European prac- 
tice by John Gaillard, engineer, American Engineering 


Standards Committee 


Dines Employees Long in Saw Business 


E. C. Atkins & Co., makers of steel saws, Indian- 
apolis, held a banquet of the Atkins Pioneers, Feb. 20, 
at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. The pioneers are 
those who have been with the company more than 20 
years. The total membership is 223. Of this number, 
19 have been with the company for more than 40 years. 
Two members have been with the company more than 
a half century, these being Charles F. Aumann, who 
has served since 1870, and Charles Fenton, since 1873. 
The club was organized in 1906 with 62 members, of 
whom 45 still are active. 


Rewards for Outstanding Service 


Thirty employees of the General Electric Co., scat- 
tered through factories and offices all over the United 
States, have been given awards in recognition of out- 
standing performances in 1925. The awards include 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation Certificates of Merit and 
honorariums of $300. More than half of the awards 
went to members of the factory group. 

These men, only a handful out of more than 50,000 
engaged in the company’s manufacturing organization, 
made worthwhile suggestions that revolutionized the 
processes on which they were engaged—suggestions 
that could not be expected from them as part of the 
work in which they were engaged. They invented new 
machines, developed new manufacturing processes, re 
duced production costs, increased output and bettered 
working conditions. It was recognition of these ser- 
vices, in addition to their regular work, which entitled 


the men to the awards. 


American shipyards on March 1 were building or 
were under contract to build for private shipowners 
233 steel vessels of 253,385 gross tons compared with 
186 steel vessels of 219,793 gross tons on Jan. 1, ac- 


rding to the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
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If No Steel Corporation—What? 


5 United States Steel Corporation ente1 
A ts second quarter century with tne ming 


\ 1c review the 1901-26 
pe 1 are appearing, all more or less interesting, 
bu W tistics with which the 
! een quite Another subject, on 
Ww! ere Nas De ! I 1 ll rmation trom 
t t I n e thinking, is what would 
ha irred had re been no Steel Corporation. 
The cor 4 h ry was cut into almost 
eq par y the beginr of the World War, a 
fact which the rapid passage of time lately mak 
it a tr lifficu ré ¢ Starting in actual 
pera April 1, 1901, the Steel Corporation wa 
Z ears 1 O L.. 19is, tt months before 
t r l I eel ingot capacity of the 
count} e] of rates per annum that coulk 
pr ) though p b not mal 
tained for a full twelvemonth, was approximately 
l ( OOO } Ay | 901. nd 35,000,000 
t the end of 1913, while lately it has been 
é presel! e at 56,000,000 tons. The 
S ner¢ vere 133 per cent and 60 per 
eometrical 1 failed completely, but 
th nnage increas« n the two periods run to 
getner 20,000,000 tor and 21,000,000 tons. 
The Steel Corporation brought together several 
mbinations of the horizontally-integrated type, 
pius tne Federal Steel Co. and Carnegie Steel Co., 
which were of the vertical type. There were two 
conceptions at the time. One was that the future 


demand 
. well 


was very promising and that a 


large managed and financially responsible 


institution was needed to supply the public with 
the steel it was preparing to 
reasonable as 


require, and 
as tempting fruits 


reap 


well the 


from 
service rendered. 
The 


pictures 


other conception 


drawn of an 


was illustrated by lurid 
impending “battle of the 
giants” in which there would be over-development, 
crashes and great loss of capital. 
would 


One “combine” 
seek to enter the field of another and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. would go after the whole crowd. 

The common judgment today, 


taking into 


( rg I Griffiths, Secretary 
r 7338 V l 1 Ay Cincinnat rs 
Bldg i 5 Ellicott Square W 
J ta Sa Ir 20 
g S.W.1 
I I te S 1 Posse 8, Mexico, 
¢ ( i $ Fore ,» $12.00 per year. 
y N. ¥ A f Marc! 1879. 
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int all the conditions, including the hur 
ature that controls capital funds, is that these 


The ni 
not have | 
forthcoming, and instead of over-development thé 

| insufficient 
yviving the individual “trusts” a temporary oppor- 
tunity to reap large profits but leaving them unable 
to expand soundly and judiciously. 

When the Steel Corporation acquired the 
various companies it did not find them all in sound 
well for expansion. One of 
the first acts of the management was to write off 
$116,356,111 from the property account, as show! 
in the sheet of Dec. 31, 1902, this being 
the “surplus” subsidiary companies had shown 
the date of their acquisition on April 1, 1901. At 
yne of the objects of the preferred stock and bond 


prophecies ol disaster were overdrawn. 
sary capital for expansion would 


would probably have been capacity, 


condition or alined 


balance 


conversion of that period was to provide the modest 
sum of $20,000,000 addition to 
The chances of the individual units being 
able to finance may be con 


cash as working 


capital. 
large expenditures 
ctured, 

On the other hand, the formation of the Steel 
Corporation created such a prospect of stability 
in the steel trade that construction by independent 
companies was stimulated, and the public found 
occasion to employ, and profited by, the additiona 
capacity created both by the independents and 
the Steel Corporation. 


The High Cost of Politics 


P to June 30, 1925, the steam railroads of the 
United States had spent about 84 million 
dollars for valuation work and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about 27 millions, a total of 
about 111 millions, and the work is still going on 
When it is done the courts will have to wrestle 
with it, and there is no estimating what ’tis all 
going to cost. 
The motivation of it all? Simply that the late 
Senator LaFollette wanted to prove that the rai! 


roads of the country were worth only about 1¢ 
billion dollars, so that their rates and incomes 
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might be legislatively reduced. A _ technological 
freshman might have inquired if so many miles 
of rails at so much per mile and so many locomo- 
tives and cars at so much per unit would not 
have given a different and reasonable idea. To 
be sure. But to demagogic minds such thoughts 
do not occur. 

Yet, perhaps, what the nation is paying for 
this vagary of LaFollette is as nothing in com- 
parison with that of the seamen’s bill that he 
fathered. For such things are we taxed. 


Construction and Depressions 


ryy HERE have been many adherents to the doc- 
trine that a prime cause of industrial depres- 


ns is excessive construction work. The 
reorge H. Hull, of American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant fame, was an able supporter of the theo 


ind did a good piece of work in his book on the 
subject. 

The main point in the theory is that constr 
tion for the expansion of enterprises that in general 
are promising of suitable returns upon the capital 
may go too far, and thus part of the capital 
inproductive and all the investment suffers. At tl 
same time construction work decreases, throwing 
men out of work. The procedure is the familiar 
one of “converting too much liquid capital into 
fixed capital.” In time the country grows up t 
the capacity and then a fair return on the invest 
ment is afforded. 

The depression of 1873-8 furnished an excellent 
illustration. There was “too much” buildi: : 
railroads, and in connection with the building 
works were established to supply railroad material. 
Railroad earnings were very poor and the plants 
lid not have adequate employment. In the course 
of time, however, the railroads became prosperous 
and still more mileage was needed. It is a case of 
the investment being right in character but wrong 
in time. Earnings are expected at once and they 
do not come for several years, 

What is the relation of this theory, if any, to 
circumstances now existing? Some industries ap- 
parently have excess capacity, but seven years after 
the war we must not ascribe too much of this t 
war-time construction. A great deal of the exces 
is due to increase in efficiency, and it is quite un- 
sound to hold that we could really be better off if 
there were less efficiency. Besides, a moderate sur- 
plus or reserve in capacity ought to be a good thing 
is a protection against emergencies. 

Much attention is being directed to the large 
amount of installment credit that has beer 
ed. Some observers consider the situation thre 
ing. From the standpoint of the theory 
version of too much liquid capital into fixed capital”’ 
it is not. The liquid capital of the installment 
bankers is not converted into fixed capital, whil 
as to the buyers of automobiles, furniture, radi 
etc., those buyers did not expect profits or mone 
dividends to be earned. They will not be deprived 


1 


of what they expected, as the investor in a factory 
might be. 

Building construction stands the test of this 
particular theory fairly well. Speculative building 
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has been on the wane for some time. Recent and 
present building is chiefly by owners, who expect 
housing and not dividends, and housing they will 
get. A few years ago there was much concern as 
to ability to meet mortgage payments, but there 
seems to be little concern now. 

It would appear reasonably clear that there is 
not mucn danger industrial de pression coming 
he particular cause here considered, one that 


The finding is 


} Hear ry 
} i 


~~ 
t 


t surprising, however. Disturbances do not come 
ifficiently well recognized 


it from new or unexpected developments. 


Income Tax Changes 


ITH the enactment of the new Federal income 
/ 
tax law, applying t lections for 1925, and 


! mal 3 quick passage 

yy ( ess, Wé piall W il Line pres 
ml! he Ame}? n pe in regard to taxa 
The new law is so great an improvement over 


which it replaced that it has been received as 
blessing and generally without criticism. Never- 
many sins ol comm 1ssion 


and omission that give us ground for economic 


Two especially bad features of the old law have 
been removed—the confiscatory surtaxes and the 
iblicity of private returns. The gift tax has gone 
ate tax is on the way to going. It is 
now congressionally recognized that a man really 
may earn $20,000 a year instead of $10,000. So far 


— 
| 
=) 

- 


new features is the raising 
of the exemption line, allowing about two million 
persons to escape Federal income taxation and re- 
ducing the taxpayers to a relatively small class. In 
theory this is vicious and always will be. Every 
American citizen ought to pay something toward 
ie cost of Federal government, down to the limit 
where the collection is offset by the cost of making 


, and, as the Treasury has shown, that line is 


Other new features are the reduction in the tax 
on automobiles, the removal of the tax on theater 
' the cheaper class, and the abolition of 
nearly all the other sales taxes. It is evident that 

the American people not merely is the name of 
sales tax anathema, but so is anything that is of 

same nature though of different name. A sales 
tax, or a consumption tax, which if practicable 
would be preferable, is inherently of general inci- 
lence. However, it can be limited so as to be 

ptional, as in the instance of automobiles and 

amusements, or it can be made both optional and 

an offset to a special expense of government, as 
n the instance of a tax on gasoline. 

It is evident that the popular desire is to enjoy 
enefits of government and escape general 
payment for them, putting that on the relatively 
mall class of well-to-do. The major surtaxes were 
not reduced out of any sense of justice, but rather 
through tardy appreciation that they were drying 
up the very sources of income. 

An excuse that is offered for the concentration 


of income taxes against the few is that somewhat 
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the steel it was preparing to require, and reap 


reasonable as well tempting fruits from the 


as 
rendered. 
otner 


illustrated 


impending 


conception was by lurid 
of the 

which there would be over-development 
great loss of capital. One “combine 

to the field of another and the 

Carnegie Steel Co. would go after the whole crowd. 
The common judgment 
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giants” il 


crashes ar 


“battle 


’ 
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would see} enter 


today, taking into 
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tunity to reap large profits but leaving them unabi 


expand soundly and judiciously. 
When the Steel Corporation acquired the 
ous companies it did not find them all in sound 
lition or well alined for expansion. One of 
tl t acts of the management was to write off 


$116,356,111 from the property account, as show! 
n tl alance sheet of Dec. 31, 1902, this bei! 
irplus” subsidiary companies had shown 
e of their acquisition on April 1, 1901. A! 
f ects of the preferred stock and 
( no hat period was to provide the modes! 
im of $20,000,000 cash as addition to workin; 
The neces the individual units bel! 
f nce large expenditures may bi 
ur 
On the other hand, the formation of the Stee! 
Corporation created such a prospect of stability 
n the steel trade that construction by independent 
mpanies was stimulated, and the public tf 
ion to employ, and profited by, the additiona 
created both by the ind pendents and 
ne Steel Corporation 


The High Cost of Politics 


P to June 30, 1925, the steam railroads of the 

United States had spent about 84 million 
dollars for valuation work and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission about 27 millions, a total! 
about 111 millions, and the work is still going on 
When it is done the courts will have to wrest! 
with it, and there is no estimating what ‘tis 
going to cost. 

The motivation of it all? Simply that the lat 
Senator LaFollette wanted to prove that the ral! 
roads of the country were worth only about 12 
billion dollars, so that their rates and incomes 
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might be legislatively reduced. A _ technological 
freshman might have inquired if so many miles 
of rails at so much per mile and so many locomo- 
tives and cars at so much per unit would not 
have given a different and reasonable idea. To 
be sure. But to demagogic minds such thoughts 
do not occur. 

Yet, perhaps, what the nation is paying for 
this vagary of LaFollette is as nothing in com- 
parison with that of the seamen’s bill that he 
fathered. For such things are we taxed. 


Construction and Depressions 


’ HERE have been many adherents to the doc- 
trine that a prime cause of industrial depres- 


ions 1s excessive construction work. TI! 


George H. Hull, of American Pig Iron Storag: 


Warrant fame, was an able supporter of the theor 
and did a good piece of work in his book on the 


subject. 

The main point in the theory is that constr 
tion for the expansion of enterprises that in general 
are promising of suitable returns upon the capital 
may go too far, and thus part of the capital is 
unproductive and all the investment suffers. At tl 
same time construction work decreases, throwing 
men out of work. The procedure is the familiar 
one of “converting too much liquid capital int 
fixed capital.” In time the country grows up t 
the capacity and then a fair return on the invest 
ment is afforded. 

The depression of 1873-8 furnished an excellent 
illustration. There was “too much” building of 
railroads, and in connection with the buildin 
works were established to supply railroad material. 
Railroad earnings were very poor and the plants 
did not have adequate employment. In the course 
of time, however, the railroads became prosperous 
and still more mileage was needed. It is a case of 
the investment being right in character but wrong 
in time. Earnings are expected at once and they 
do not come for several years, 

What is the relation of this theory, if any, to 
circumstances now existing? Some industries ap- 
parently have excess capacity, but seven years after 
the war we must not ascribe too much of this to 
war-time construction. A great deal of the excess 
is due to increase in efficiency, and it is quite un- 
sound to hold that we could really be better off if 
there were less efficiency. Besides, a moderate sur- 
plus or reserve in capacity ought to be a good thing 
as a protection against emergencies. 

Much attention is being directed to the large 
amount of installment credit that has been ext 
ed. Some observers consider the situation thre 
ing. From the standpoint of the theory of “ 
version of too much liquid capital into fixed capital” 
it is not. The liquid capital of t 
bankers is not converted into fixed capital, whil 
as to the buyers of automobiles, furniture, radio, 
etc., those buyers did not expect profits or money 
dividends to be earned. They will not be deprived 
of what they expected, as the investor in a factory 
might be. 

Building construction stands the test of this 
particular theory fairly well. Speculative building 


ne installment 
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has been on the wane for some time. Recent and 
present building is chiefly by owners, who expect 


housing and not dividends, and housing they will 


get. A few years ago there was much concern as 


ability to meet mortgage payments, but there 


seems to bde littie concern now. 


¥ 
i 


It would appear reasonably clear that there is 


I much danger of industrial depression coming 
rom the particular cause here considered, one that 
has be prominent in the past. The finding is 
sul sing, however. Disturbances do not come 
m causes tl are sufficiently well recognized 

it from new or unexpected developments. 


Income Tax Changes 


\ ITH the enactment of the new Federal income 
tax law, applying to collections for 1925, and 


partisan debates marking its quick passage 
Congress, we see plainly what 1s the pres- 

the American people in regard to taxa 

The new law is so great an improvement over 

[ Wi Nn 1t replaced tnat it has been received as 
ng and generally without criticism. Never- 

f tnere remain it many sins ol commission 


and on ion that give us ground for economic 
neern 
[wo especially bad features of the old law have 
been removed—the confiscatory surtaxes and the 
publicit private retur! The gift tax has gone 
ind the estate tax on the way to going. It is 
Ww congré nally re gnized that a man really 
may earn $20,000 a year instead of $10,000. So far 


The worst of the new features is the raising 
he exemption line, allowing about two million 


ersons to escape Federal income taxation and re- 
ducing the taxpayers to a relatively small class. In 
theory this is vicious and always will be. Every 


American citizen ought to pay something toward 
the cost of Federal government, down to the limit 
where the collection is offset by the cost of making 
and, as the Treasury has shown, that line is 
relatively low, 
Other new features are the reduction in the tax 
on automobiles, the removal of the tax on theater 
' the cheaper class, and the abolition of 
nearly all the other sales taxes. It is evident that 
the American people not merely is the name of 
sales tax anathema, but so is anything that is of 


+} 


icKets ol 


ame nature though of different name. A sales 
tax, Or a consumption tax, which if practicable 
would be preferable, is inherently of general inci- 


lence. However, it can be limited so as to be 
ptional, as in the instance of automobiles and 
amusements, or it can be made both optional and 


an offset to a special expense of government, as 
the instance of a tax on gasoline. 
It is evident that the popular desire is to enjoy 
the benefits of government and escape general 
payment for them, putting that on the relatively 
small class of well-to-do. The major surtaxes were 
not reduced out of any sense of justice, but rather 
through tardy appreciation that they were drying 
up the very sources of income. 

An excuse that is offered for the concentration 


f income taxes against the few is that somewhat 
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a whole. It leads to profligacy in public expend 
ture, to the aggrandizement of politicians, and 
bad government. 


TT\HAT pig iron is a steadily lessening factor 
I steel making has been pointed out repeatedly 
but 1925 showed a wider gap than any other y« 
between the country’s output of pig iron and tha 
of steel. Against roundly 3634 million tons of pix 
iron, the estimated production of steel ingots an 
castings last year was 45% million tons. The 
difference of 8,500,000 tons is greater than in any 
previous year, the spread in 19138 being only 
100,000 tons. As is well known, scrap as a subst 
ite for pig iron is being used in annually increa 
proportions. Steel cannot be made by th 
Bessemer process without pig iron, but th 
Bessemer steel percentage has long been on th 
e. In the open-hearth process at least 50 pe 
ent pig iron was once considered necessary; to 
this proportion has been much reduced. In tl 
electric process pig iron has never been a necessit 
Fundamentally the introduction of excess carb 


into iron and its later elimination should not 


necessary. The question may soon be rais¢t 
hether the elimination of pig iron is one stagé 
the progress toward the large-scale employment 


a direct process in the production of steel. 


VEBRUARY may be a short month, but the steel 
k ingot production for last month and the four 

mnths preceding was 19,724,973 tons, replacing 
the previous five-months record of 19,545,485 tons, 
nade in March-July, 1923. 


the appreciation of what Mr. Jones has don 
ll de n and development. 

Every one of the gathering, which numbered m 
ian 50, either had shared the friendship of Mr. Jon¢ 
r had felt the influence of that friendship th 

e who have « yed It was a spontane ( 

é n ¢ ood will r aman of such great 1 
the problem of the committee in charge of the 
iffair was to keep from Mr. Jones the knowledge t! 
( be the guest of honor in the fear that h¢ 
A 11 yme if he knew it 

H. L. James, general manager Pencoyd wor! 

\ n Bridge Co., wa hairman of the comn 


ngements, which in¢ ied William Jewel, Inlar 


S { = ago, W. ¢ Oberg, Carnegie Steel ‘ 
Homestead, Pa., D. L. Eynon, Bethlehem Steel ‘ 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Arthur F. Nelson, Bethlehem Stee! 
presenting the bronze statue to Mr. Jones, referré 
t the greatest ll designers, that he wa 
n whose life’s monument was in the men he had 
Other speakers were P. A. Newton, general mat 


South works, Illinois Steel Co.; Arthur F. Nelson, 
ntendent I [ Bet ehem Steel Co., Steelt 
Pa.; H. E. Field, president Wheeling Mold & Foundr 
W. Va.; William Jewel, Harry G 
O’Brien, Trumbu Steel Co.. Warren. Ohio; Albert 
rack lubbard Steel Foundry Co., Chicago; Charles 
Phipps, Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; Nor- 
Rendleman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
urgh; Alfred Crook, Philadelphia Roll & Machin 
.. Philadelphia; Harry F. Wahr, president Mesta Ma- 
hine Co., Pittsburgh; John Singer, Algoma Steel Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada; Don Bakewell, Duquesné 
Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh: E. D. Leonard, Hubbard 
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Steel Foundry Co., and D. L. Eynon, president Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

Others present were: A. H. Beale, president A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh; W. C. Oberg, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead; D. L. Eynon, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem; G. W. Russell, International Nickel Co., Hunting 
ton, W. Va.; J. E. McCauley, Birdsboro Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; John Keener, Carn 


egie Steel 
Co., Braddock, Pa.; Q. S. Snyder, Pittsburgh Rolls Cor- 
C 


poration; Thomas N. Jewel, Wisconsin Steel uth 
Chicago; H. A. Lomax, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh; W. R. Stuetz, Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio: 
E. Kent Lewis, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co.; Grant 
Moses, National Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio; Ward Reebel, 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh; Samuel McMillin, Mack 
intosh-Hemphill Co.; Fred Daniels, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Fred Griffiths, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co.; H. C. 


Howell, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co.; Edward Jones, 
Birdsboro Foundry & Machine Co.; William H. Seaman, 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co.; John Rose, Eastern Steel 
Co., Philadelphia; Lorenz Iverson, Mesta Machine Co.; 
W. J. Ballantyne, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; 
Samuel W. Mitchell, Philadelphia Rolls & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia; G. H. Aykroyd, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem; William Nichols, Philadelphia Rolls & Machine 
Co.; James Ormond, Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton: J. T 
Osler, Hubbard Steel Foundry Co.; J. J. Brown, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; John Agnew, Wheeling 
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Mold & Foundry Co.; E. G. Crozier, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Homestead; James Cranston, Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Johnstown, Pa.; A. J. Ramsay, Pittsburgh Rolls Cor- 


ration; William H. Thomas, National Tube Cgq., Lo- 
Frank Cordes, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co.; 
\. D. Neal, Duquesne Steel Foundry Co.; William Gard- 


ner, United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh; 
r. W. Campbell, Inland Steel Co.; W. H. Melaney, Na 


mal Roll & Foundry Co., Avonmore, Pa.; R. H. Stev- 


ens, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown; John W. Lees, 


Inland Steel Co. 


Mr. Jones, who since 1905 has been superintendent 


department South works, Illinois Steel Co., was 

rnin Wal Coming to this country when a boy he 
received his formal education in Philadelphia and Troy, 
N. Y. He started out as a roll turner with Achill 
Thomas in Pittsburgh. From that position he went 


with the Pencoyd Iron Works before it was part of the 
American Bridge ¢ Then he went to Pueblo, Colo., to 


work for the ( rado Fuel & Iron Co., with which he 

ted for six year His next connection was 
vith the Passaic Steel Co., which he left to go with the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co., at Sydney, N. S. He later 
returned to Pittsburgh a: iperintendent for Seaman, 
Sleeth & Co., now the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation. 
It was from tl place that he went to the position he 
now hold 


February Steel Ingot Production 


Daily Rate 1621 Tons or 1 Per Cent Less Than January — Exceeds Both January and 
February of Last Year 


MODERATE decrease in the produ 


gots in the United States took place in February 


as compared with January. At 158,131 gross tons per 
day the February output was 1621 tons k than that 
of January, a decrease of a little over 1 per cent. Ir 
January there was an increase in the daily rate over 
December of about 4.5 per cent. The daily produ 


so far this year is 3000 tons more than for 
months a year ago. 


In February the total production was 38,896 tor 
larger than the February output of 192 n daily 
rate the February record this yea Lf 
cess of that of February a year 

The statistics of the Ame l f I 


stitute show that the February productio1 ti n 


panies which made 94.43 per cent of the 


in 1924 was 3,583,750 tons. Assuming that the 5.57 


per cent not reporting produ 


February output is indicated 
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eel Ingots, Reported by Companies 


1.4 Pre Cent f the Steel Ingot 
, duction t 1924 
G Por ) 
Calcu Approxli 
lated mate 
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é Produc Produc- 
A} tion All tion All 
ther Companies Companies 
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I CUTLER 


Output Still Exceeds New Orders 


Steel Corporati 


Tonnage Falls 10,000 Tons a Day, but 


Consumption Rate Is High—Best Week in Structural 
Steel—Ferromanganese Flurry—No Advance in Ore 


() 
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tes, shapes and bars for second quarter ship 


ment continues to work against the building of 
backlogs. Some mills are naming 2c., Pittsburgh, 
yn bars and 1.85c. on shapes only on sales for 
prompt or March delivery. 


On large tonnages of steel for railroad cars the 
concession is now more commonly $2 a ton from 
the general market price; heretofore it has run up 
f $4 . 


With 20,000 tons for the Cleveland Union 
a San Francisco office 


building and 10,000 tons of miscellaneous work in 


Terminal, 9500 tons for 


New York, the total of structural steel awards was 


pward of 63,000 tons, by far the largest week 

The r } 

Freight cars ordered in the week totaled 4150, of 
wv] } he Souther took 2250 and the Southern 
Pacific 1100. The Southern also ordered 113 loco 
motive The Pennsylvania Railroad is inquiring 

100 to 200 locomotives and 2000 steel auto 
il 


reign steel bars are giving domestic mills 


irder competition at Atlantic seaboard points, 
ales having been as low as 1.70c., duty paid. 
About 1200 tons came in at Philadelphia last week. 

The Conowingo power project on the Susque- 


hanna River near the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
border will require 5000 tons of concrete rein- 
forcing bars and a like tonnage of structural steel] 
for 500 towers. 

German, Belgian and French bars, hoops, shapes 
ind wire are being unloaded in increasing quantities 


at North Atlantic and Gulf ports. Continental 
mills are competing so sharply against each other 
that profits are disappearing. 

Another Japanese rail order placed in the United 
States calls for 5500 tons of 100-lb. sections for 


the Imperial Government Railways. For Osaka, 
500 tons of 91-lb. rails went to Europe. 
That the price of Lake Superior iron ore had 


been advanced 25c. for the season of 1926 was an 

inded report of the week. Sales may not 
me before early April, and in the present state 
the pig iron market an ore advance is unlikely. 
The ferromanganese trade is stirred by the cut 
just made in the price from $115 to $100, Atlantic 
port. Leading users bought most of their 1926 
metal from a domestic steel company in December, 
and thus imports of British “ferro” will be the 
smallest in years. Early developments are ex- 
pected to determine the holding power of the $100 
price 

February imports of pig iron at Boston were 
more than twice those of January, and Germany 
maintained first place in shipments. However, at 
10,659 tons, they compare with 13,701 tons in 
February, 1925. Foreign iron has sold as low as 
$19.50 at Atlantic port. 

Weakness in Philadelphia foundry iron caused 
THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price to drop to 
$21.38, from $21.46 last week. This is its lowest 
level since November. 

The composite price for finished steel remains 
at 2.43lc. This is above the low figure of Febru- 
ary, but below the January price. 


Pittsburgh 


Short Term Buying Sustains 80 Per Cent 
Steel Output—Scrap Trend Upward 


PITTSBURGH, March 9.—Steel consuming industries 
appear to be working well and, not being heavily 
cked with steel, are constantly in the market. The 
only cause for dissatisfaction among steel makers is 
the fact that buying is on a very short term basis. 
Purchases are being restricted to actual requirements, 
and the accumulation of backlog tonnages by the mills 


out of the question at the moment. There is enough 
susiness to sustain the recent rate of ingot production 
in this and nearby districts at about 80 per cent of 


“rye tx, Kyi) 


capacity, but the manufacturers are finding it neces- 
ary to schedule the mills much more frequently than 
over the end of last year and during January and Feb- 
lary of this year. If there is one outstanding feature 
in the market, it is that the automotive industry is 
ordering body sheets more freely now than at any time 
since the first of the year. 
The week has brought no important price changes. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


; For Early Delivery 








>i . a Mar. 9, N eb Mar. 1 N 9, Mar. 2, Feb. 9, Mar. 10, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Tor 1926_ 2 .; 1926 19 Sheets, Nails and Wire, aane et , 1926 1925 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat $23.26 $ 7( $24 9¢ < 96 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley Furnacey.... 20.50 20.50 { 1.00 Shee black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti¢.... 25.69 25.69 69 24 Sheets, black, No, 28, Chi 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t.. 22.00 22.00 2 20.00 : dist. mill 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.70 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 23.00 23.00 y 1.00 Sheets, galv., ~ 28 Pg 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.65 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 92 95 yen .o Sheets ralv 28, Chi- 7 " 
oe : = : cago dist. mill.. 70 i 70 4.85 
Se, ce rene...» « TAOS 20.00 00 21.51 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Pigh. 250 250 2502.70 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 22.76 22.76 22.7¢ 4.26 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 
Malleable, Chicago® . . 23.00 23.00 00 2400 cago dist. mill. : 2 60 260 2.60 80 
Malleable, Valley ........ 20.50 20.50 20 21.50 VW nails, Pittsburgh 2.6! 2.65 2.65 2.85 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh » Saree 21.76 91.76 99 96 Wire nails, Chicago dist " — 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 29 4 29 0 29 04 : mill wien 2.70 2.70 2.7 2 
ee a ms aad + Svea Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Plain wire, Chicago dist 
Rails, Billets, ete., per et: < er oo oe os 
me SPRRES es + Per Gross Ton Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.55 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $42 $43.( Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 
Light rails at mill.. the Bee 35.00 6 $0.32 dist. mill 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.65 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 0 37.01 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.0 8.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 6.00 6.00 28.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 40.00 40.00 10. 42.50 Carwheels, Chicag $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 41.30 41.67 Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 4 48.00 Heavy steel rap, Pgh 18.00 17.75 17.50 ca a 
- . m 7 Heavy ste crap, Phila 15.50 15.50 16.00 1 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy steel scrap. Ch’'go..14.00 13.75 13.76 17.00 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.9¢ 1 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 17.00 17.00 17.00 19.00 
=e N 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 18.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cent Cents N 1 RR. wrot. Phila 17.00 17.50 18.00 19.00 
Iron bars, Philadelpnia... 2.22 2.22 2.2 2.28 wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.00 12.75 12.75 15.00 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2 00 2 00 210 Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 Furnace coke, prompt $3.25 $3.00 $10.50 $3.50 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.44 Foundry coke, prompt 4.50 4.50 11.50 4. 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.85 1.80 2.00 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.11 2.30 Metals, 
o r ‘ 2 Jo , Ly 9 9 NO 9° 
 Scpalagg os Rbon York 1 =: 1 44 1 os = . Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams. Chicago ..... 210 210 910 2 30 Lake copper, New York... 14.37% 14.37% 14.50 14.62% 
. . a ee oe =~ agi ae I trolytic copper, refinery 14.05 13.87% 14.00 14.25 
Beams, New York ...... 2.24 2.24 2.24 «.44 Z St Louis : 7.40 71.35 8 07% 7.35 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 Zinc. New York 7.75 7.70 & 429 7.70 
= enc cr o 91 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries ee Ne = task ; os : +} ° 35 ; ie 
in the Chicago district is 6]c. per ton Tin (Straits), New York 64.00 64.00 63.50 63.37% 
¢Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. $Silicon, 2.25 to 2.7 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 19.50 20.50 21.50 16.00 
On export business there are frequent variatior from the above price Al n domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
GRMMNNNT TTT N TT HTH TH THHKK UL HENTT EET S UDO TED DE ET EONERE TRO EO ERENT OTN TROETE TEED cOPURESEERENETT DOO FESDITRLENTERNED PrPETE ET CoE PTDE ODODE DEON (ory vOO0 ONC LPURTVON L) FLEET ORDO TRNRERES te pRME be reEELS OLnepe ba 04s LE PLLC PEELE SEN EO TCE PEMED LOU LOP0E E000 82 | FPR EPOEREEEOREEED IA UAEOTT O°OREEEPESOERAORREDS TL EPORERTTETT ISSUES ETRE 


THe Iron AcE Composite Prices 





Finished Steel | Pig Iron 
March 9, 1926, 2.43lc. Per Lb. March 9, 1926, $21.38 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago.. via te 2.431¢ oO week ago $21.46 
One month ago... o* - 439c. One month ago 21.54 
One year ago...... boa ats 2.546¢ One year ago... ; 22.13 
10-year pre-war average.... 1.689¢ 10-year pre-war average 16.72 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank ; : ; - ; 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe ; Based on average of basic and foundry irons, 
and black sheets. These products constitute 88 he basic be ing | Valley quotation, the foundry 
per cent of the United States output of finished BI eee of Chicago, Philadelphia and 

j irming nam 


| 
? 
, 
t 





steel. 

2 High Low High Low 

§ 1926 2.453c., Jan. 5; 2.424c., Feb. 9 1926 $21.54, Jan. 5; $21.38, March 9 

3 1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 i 1925 22.50, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 7 

a 1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 1924 22.88, Feb. 26; 19.21, Nov. 3 

& 1928 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 { 1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 

E Gaaamuesseneenseevevesecsecerenvensseenecoesseevennee Pret ihiiitaitiniiieat addicted oentee OTOL D060 00 0) RETURNED COVES EPUESLAEOR PONENT HORN Hones uN CALS DAE OFPL TES | keane vee +7 esnessannresncesomsesesense:esUestSRSRRSIRIDARSRRASISRSEEED 

Makers of cold-finished steel bars have opened their Pig iron trading is at a standstill. There is not 

. books for second quarter tonnages at unchanged prices, enough interest in the market on the part of consumers 

> except that they have imposed an extra of 10c. per to encourage producers to find out what price would 


100 lb. on shipments of less than 24,000 lb. The mak- result in business. Users are fairly well covered 
ers of plates, shapes and bars are not satisfied with against their immediate requirements and are disposed 
present prices, and an effort to obtain higher figures to wait to see if the changed coke situation will have 
on second quarter tonnages is still in progress. Some any effect upon pig iron prices. The coke market this 
mills are limiting sales on bars at 2c., base Pittsburgh, week appears to be somewhat stronger than it was a 
and on plates at 1.85c., base Pittsburgh, to prompt de- week ago, but negotiations for second quarter ton- 
livery or shipment over the remainder of the month. nages still are in abeyance as the blast furnace oper- 
Present prices of semi-finished steel appear to be all ators seem to think that they will lose nothing by wait- 
that makers can expect on second quarter contracts. ing until the opening of the second quarter is nearer at 
Specifications on first quarter contracts lately have hand. 
* been very light, and it is quite evident that buyers The scrap market in this district has shown eon- 
exceeded their requirements in the orders they placed siderable variation, but if there is a definite tendency, 
for delivery in this quarter. it is toward higher levels. 








os 
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I market her ely marking tim¢ bars are moving steadily at recent prices. Prices are 


Pig Iron. | 
' re those ti na isers who rarely given on page 717. » 
rement nd Structural Steel.—Getting the market above 1.90c 
carload o1 base Pittsburgh, on large structural shapes is not pro 
enough iro! n ng easy. The mills are hopeful of advancing the pric 

nd to 2c. for shipments after April 1, but at present 1.90: 
“ int I } f I represent naximum po sibilities except on very smal] 
} n the other lots. General business in fabricated steel is good, but 
ild handle a good deal more tonnage thar 

ent price developing in what they regard as their natural ter 

r t tor \ report that the general contract for the n¢ 
n- Pittsburgh-Pennsylvania Hotel, requiring about 8000 
Re nee tor of steel, has been let is denied by those back of 


P wa ti project General contracts also are yet to be let f 
al ‘ bination theater and office buildings and for a 
\ } to replace the General Forbes Hotel. Thers 


vond that pr ective | iness for local fabricators, but it 
Sty ( Pitt xtremel} low in moving toward the shops or mil 
ed Plain material prices are given on page 717. 

Plates.—The idea of makers in this and nearby di 

\ rict ! rol trict to obtain a minimum of 1.90c., base Pittsburg} 
for second quarter shipment, but at the m 

nel nt 1.85 s more representative of actual busine 
reported, Eastern mills are taking a stronge 


will be helpful in establishing higher pric¢ 


. Eastern mill competition is charged with tl 
that developed during this quarter. Ther¢ 
1() barges, requiring 7500 tons of steel, in an in- 
ry of the Upper Mississippi Barge Line, on wh 
) ked in the next week or so and award 
expected around April 1 Prices are giver 
Ferroalloyvs or j . | 
e pen Wire Products.—Orders are expanding, but not 
P , ; a manufacturers wish, nor are they taxing pr 
a ductive capacity. Mill operations hold at 65 to 70 per 
; ent of capacity, and that rate of production appears 
: t ipply present demand. Prices are very 
$ is The dro} teady, and second quarter contracts from manufac- 


s a ara t, . 199% turing consumers are being written at the full mar- 
et quotations. There does not seem to have been any 
; Se < e 4 coe verbuying by those who purchase by the quarter, and 
a) ' Ee ica s t manufacturers will be well cleared of first quarter 

: Atlar e ratio it the end of the period. Prices are giver 


rar 


i 


I 


ntain the 1 + mnt « iwh | Rails and Track Supplies —New business is light 


ie 


n t facturers are well supplied with business and 


=e ‘ ‘ain ch t timulate rr rt atisfactory specifications against contract 
roa : re holding at recent ri w no change, but the market still favor 
pecincatior lye! on light rails, as there is active competit 
Sarena His vad veleiaet rei f 1 comparatively small amount of business. Pric 
) re given on page 717. 

Semi-Finished Steel sa 5 ee fubular Goods.—Little complaint is heard from pipe 
Dina kers as to business. Demands from jobbers, in both 
7 lard and oil country pipe, are growing steadily, and 
, even greater activity is looked for as the spring draws 

neal The mills are meeting a good many demand 
. a ia “a : from stot ks, and this tends to prevent a reflection of 


3 ¥ — the larger demands in mill operations. There is a fairly 
page good demand for boiler tubes, but not nearly enough t 


‘ me « engage productive capacity. Prices are no more that 
; ‘ 1 — teady even at present low levels. Discounts are giver 
on page 717. 
t I 1 quarter ri 
sos n sheet bars. bil Sheets.—Sheet business is looking up, and as it 
laree ahinments wei finally beginning to include a fair amount of autom 
ind February. and som bile body stock, producers are taking a more cheerful 
ine canacity have found ew of the situation. Other sheet consuming industries 
tee] bought itside The ave been taking sheets in a way that indicated a good 
gp ery ree Wire ®@verage engagement of capacity, and in the case of elec 


345, Pitt rzh or Cleveland. for trical sheets, specifications have been above the ave! 
t oO} ond rter tonnag. Oven market ge No real reason has existed this year for dissatis 
ght, with prices nominal action with the shipments to the agricultural impl 
en on page 719 ment manufacturers and to the makers of metal fur- 
niture, metal lath, barrels and drums, kitchen utensils 


Steel and Iron Bars M here a Young town and stoves and ranges. The lack of usual business has F 
i Pittst n lots ol een from the automobile builders, and that represents 
c irter, Dut the present market a big tonnage, since that industry is credited with an- 
r pment remai t 2 Phere nually taking from 30 to 35 per cent of the entire sheet 


e demand utput of the country. Prices generally are steady. 


es ana are making very prompt Concessions from what makers regard as the regular 
¢ “ a repo! oO prices continue, but they are more frequent in black 
puying 1s cioser than in galvanized or blue annealed sheets. On a pro- 

r ? or Nn two n } oft 7 + ‘ 1 


duction basis, the mills are operating between 75 and 


ne being cut down. Iro1 80 per cel 


nt of capacity. Prices are given on page 717. 









> 





Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..............00000- 2.00c. 
Pi Sn. cocnsvegdaneseesenasaneus 2.10¢, 
ON RB OS eee 2.32c. 
ee BN - BON w0000eceseweetane 2.34c. to 2.44c, 
te CD sas 6 vvedeeesaeeeeseducy aes 2.19¢, 
PO, DD occ ccccsvecoecs 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
ee ge OG ea 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mniills.......... 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rail Steel 
PD ccinteddakavseaseuvees 1.80c, to 1.90¢ 
Pe GN wcnkiweddnesaneks cad edcen cue 2.00¢ 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.22c 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill........ ..+1.85c. to 1.90c, 
Us SI 6 ain odo anew nedek a oon voc ca AOC 
F.o.b. Birmingham ............. 1.95c. to 2.05c. 
oo OT — a 2.04c. to 2.09c. 
a - EE i codceckistauene 2.12c. 
i _ 2 aa 1¢hesuncn eee 

See Ne OE, £ .rescceucdutadsatebeena 2.30c. 

Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 

Pad. Pittsburgh mill. ...cccccces 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
i CN < coccvcean sone ecuaéeha éee see 
i PE .cscckcasnuane 2.05c. to 2.15¢. 
oy ee ee are 2.09. to 2.19¢, 
Sg are 2.12c. to 2 22c, 
I I a i ie 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
IR wank cenehaweseoeeaeas 2.35¢ 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 


All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.80c. 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c 
Cold-Finished Steel 

Base Per Lb 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills.............. 2.50c. 
I (eee cunaean 2.50c. 
i (oo cas ude tens canbe wens 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Btrips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ $.90c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills.............- 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago............++++- 4.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............. 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 

I MM 42 cha lee habeas aannenes 2.65 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer...........+.- 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in............ 4.90 
Galvanined staples ...csccccsccsecccsecces 8.35 
NE a cc cneaxeeseuane™ 8.10 
Sey GEE Os oo cc nntkedececteactent 2.65 
Base Per 100 Lb 

Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..........+- $2.50 
Annealed fence wire......cccscccscccecess 2.65 
i cok cawan canes esenaawe 3.50 
re ie Ce  . . ceceeeeeboanneen si 3.10 
BOTROR Wire, SHIGE. .cccccecccovesscoscoes 8.35 
Barbed wire, painted... ...ccccccccccccceses 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $8 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


Po: Pe Cocos cauaccedssneseune $65.00 
Pe, SIE: cn uvescevccceccnasecevee 65.00 
eb BRIE. TR cn onccccccccaccecese 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills............-.- 67.00 
Ti: MN on can cececsbeccel ase oeaeun 68.00 
Po TEE a Sccdncesecocsvie 68.00 
















































































Sheets 


Blue Annealed 


Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.45c. to 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch'go dist. mills.. 2.60c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia. 


Bor 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pitts 


Annealed, One Pasa Cold Rolled 


burgh . .8.25c. to 8.35c. 


No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill. 8. 45¢c. 
No. 28, del’'d Phila’phia.............. 3.67¢ 
Galvanized 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 4.50c. to 4.60. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill....... 4.70¢ 
No. 28, del’d Philadelphia .............00- 4.92c 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .. -8.25c. to 3.35. 


No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill] 8.45c¢ 
Automobile Body Sheete 
No. 22, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 4.40¢. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.0.b. mill 4.85c 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Boz 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 


i aa peccee eT TTT TTT .- 6.60 


Terne Plate 


F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

lb. base $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating 1.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating 1.C. 21.66 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb 


2100 (% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) ‘ eee $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (3%% Nickel) ...... és 4.50 to 4.60 
2500 (5% Nickel) ‘ ; ... 5.70 to 6.80 
$100 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 3.50 to 3.60 
8200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 5.00 to 5.25 
8300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 17.26 
8400 (Nickel Chromium) ..... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......-. . 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) ssacaesee San. ca 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) . 4.20to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 

9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
eteed) cccas 8.20 to 3.25 

Carbon Vanadium (0 45% to 0. 55 % 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)....... 4.10 to 4.20 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0 60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.45 to 4.55 

Chromium eg yet bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.) 4.25 to 4.35 


Chromium So num bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 38.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1 25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 


Molybdenum) ........-e++es:- 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
fcrging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8. A. E. system. 
Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Rented Cad, MEBs is ccccccecteseceseuus $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mil $35.00 to 386.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill 33.00 to 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
mil! ena a ihah At er a . 386.00 to 88.00 


TTP TPITTRRTTE TT 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, 4% in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, in. and smaller......... 8.00 to 3.506 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sises...........+.- 4.00 to 4.50 
ee Sr Beet 2.25 to 2.85 
PD RS a eee 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
My aie a s to %..+11 +39 
% to %.. 651 25% ateewens aa 2 
Re ag wa 56 2'% ? ; a oS 
Rh obinniede 60 R%ll to 1%... 86 18 
1 to 8.. 62 so 

Lap Weld 
 weeniead 55 43% Us edenwes 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47%12% ie ee 
7 and 8... 66 43% 18 to 6.... 28 i8 
9 and 10.. 64 41% 17 te 12... 26 11 
ll and 12. 68 40% 





Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


ad td 41 24% 1% to %. “+ +e 
y to % 47 a 1 er 

es ae 53 4 ore 3 3 
y cocoon 47%/1 to 1%.. 380 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49% | 
2 to 8 61 50% 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

Bn denaune 58 GEASS. cosvecace 28 ® 
2% to 4 57 46% 12% to 4 29 15 


45% /4% to 6.. 28 “4 


, Or Green Oe 89% /7 to 8.... 21 7 
8S and 10.. 465 82% 1/9 to 12... 16 5 
ll and 12 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by ome 
point, with supplementary discount of 6%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplemen 
discount of 56%. On iron pipe, both black 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased te 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 24%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base twe 
points less than the above discounts. Chicage 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight t 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destinatica. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2% in 27 BU. Te coscences +18 
2% to 2% in... 37 1% to 1% tn +8 
ss = - . 4 2 to 3% im....-.; — 

3% to 3% in... 42% |2% to OR. seeee — 17 
4 to 18 in.... 46 3% to 4% in....— 8 


Beyond the above discounts, 6 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded stee] tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoa)] iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
5 th os a. Set seccnawae ss 45 
1% to iy Bscee 8% to 8% Misses @ 
, eee - Se denweened 50 
2 to 2% Bitcces Oe 4%, Gand6in.. 4 
2% to 2% in.... 39 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2% in.... 34 8% and 8% in.. 560 
2% and 2% in.. 42 G Diilevisneoaner 53 
| Seer 48 4%, 6 and 6in.. 4 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier thas 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and is- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Ch is 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.80%, base.......... to 56 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base.......... 45 to &@ 


Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on smal! lote are less than the above. 
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Tin Plate.—Manufacturers are well satisfied with 


( im | specified liberally against 
( ! nd mill engagement no other 
having seen higher opé¢ ns in the first quarter. 

s t gail M: pments are due next Mon- 
t] ! r June delivery. There 


» to suggest that all stock contracted for will 
market for 


still an active 





( ind su} eing small, they are bring- 
- ch pl 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Most 
for second quarter business 
0 se Pittsburgh, for or- 
Wit this announcement is one of an 
00 lb. on shipments of less than 24,000 
¢ among large buyers to 
mal t time, and makers feel that 
t : ng less-than-carload lots right- 
y the buyers. Demand for cold- 
rs is very steady, but there is not much ten- 


ahead of nearby requirements. 


Hot-Rolled Flats. Backlogs are meiting away be 


ming business lately has not been equaling 
} t Fresh demands are steady enough, but 
gene! | for small lots for early delivery. Prices 


are holding well. They are given on page 717. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.——The demand from the automo- 


istry is greater than it has been, but makers 
generally cut down their obligations last month when 
shi} xceeded new business, and rolling schedules 
ur ( extended. There are very few deviations 
fron vase Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.——Makers here continue to 
report a satisfactory business in bolts and nuts. Gen- 
erally, there has not been such confident buying by con- 
sul 1 jobbers since 1923. Makers are continuing 
prices, which now have held for 15 months, on second 
quarter contracts. Concessions from the contract price 
of $2.60, base per 100 lb., on large rivets are still re- 
ported, but it is said that those making lower prices 
are filled up to a point where they cannot make such 
prompt delivery as they could a short time ago. Prices 

nd discounts are given on page 719. 

Coke and Coal.—Curtailment of production in the 
Conne e district has very materially reduced the 
fferings of ce which must be moved, and the market 
is somewhat stronger in consequence. There are oc- 

iles of 48-hr. coke at $3 per net ton at ovens, 
bu I ndard furnace grade $3.25 is more repre- 
ser e ruling market, and some business has 
ber ne up to $3.50. There is enough demand for 
ce » sustain last week’s prices. De- 
mands upon the pig iron producers being very light, 
tl re in no hurry to enter into negotiations for sec- 
rter cok nnages. By waiting they believe 
he ll | le to secure supplies at more favorable 
terms than now are offered. Generally, the coke pro- 
i ! figuring on $3.50 on second quarter tonnages, 
while $3 represents the average view of blast furnace 
or An inquiry for 15,000 tons per month for 
é juarter from the Wickwire Spencer Steel Cor- 
re n, Buffalo, has reached the market through 
roke1 The coal market continues to suffer in de- 
mand and price from congestion of anthracite substi- 
t Eastern markets. Prices are on page 719. 

Old Material—There have been sales of heavy 

nelting steel in this market since a week ago at prices 

way from $17.50 to $18.50. Just following the 
t a week ago, an Ohio River steel company 
secured several lots aggregating about 8000 tons at 
$17.50, but since then smaller tonnages have been 


} n4anmre 


moved at $17.75, $18 and even $18.50, and the market 
oday does not appear quotable below $18, although 
there are some mills that are unwilling to pay more 
than $17.50. The advances of a week ago in machim 
shop turnings and heavy breakable cast scrap have not 
been maintained. A considerable tonnage of machine 
sold to an Allegheny Valley steel 
$ and that is both the top and bottom 
of the market on that grade. are not 

at $14, and dealers are paying $13.50 against short 
orders. Two Youngstown district steel makers 


shop turnings W 


e > 


maker at $13.50, 


Sales 


were 


possible 





March 11, 19% 


recent buyers of heavy melting steel and paid $17, j: 
reported, although with dealers offering $17, it is 
lieved here that a higher price was paid by the buy: 
The Norfolk & Western is taking bids until noon, M 
12, on 4530 gross tons of scrap. 


We quote for delivery to consumer's mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburg! 


freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel............ $17.50 to $18 
No. 1 cast, cupola size tcne eee ee 2 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.;: Huntington, W. Va., and 

yl a 19.00 to 19.5 
(Compressed sheet steel.......... 15.50to 16. 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends. 14.50to 1 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 20.50to 21 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 20.00to 20 


Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

let ends Cevecseneereeesoose 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

PRUSSIA socvenccecsesesceee's 19.50to 20.01 


19.50 to 2( 


Low phosphorus punchings...... ) 
ee 22.00 to 23.0 


Steel car axles 


ey CI INI cae ops as aie ahd cin ha 18.00to 18 
SeOLIOG BtCGl WREBIB ..ccccccsses 20.00to 20 
Machine shop turnings ; i 13 
Short shoveling turnings ea 13 
Sheet bar crops Baha nara tek Sart Se 20.00 to 20.5' 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 16.00to 16.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.5 
Heavy breakable cast 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings.... ‘ 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00to 1 

N 2 railroad wrought 17.50 to 18.50 





Cincinnati Metal Trades Meeting 


Reports from members indicate that business will 
be fairly good throughout the first half of 1926, a 
cording to Paul C. DeWolf, president National Meta 
Trades Association, in an address at the annual ban- 
quet of the Cincinnati branch which was held at the 
Business Men’s Club in that city on March 4. He de- 
clared that in 1925 there was an increased production 
per man and the year passed without a single strike 
in the shops of association members. 

The national office of the association, he said, will 
publish shortly a report on group insurance for the 
benefit of its members. Reports on compensation in- 
surance and on wage payment methods are now being 
prepared. The relation of accident prevention work 
n shops to the premium rate on compensation insur- 
ance is the subject of an intensive study at present. 

That management has never been given proper rec 
nition as a vital factor in industry was the declara 
tion of H. D. Sayre, national commissioner, in a short 
talk. J. M. Manley, secretary, Cincinnati branch, in 
making his annual report, appealed to executives to 
employ as many young men as apprentices as possible 
and urged that the latter be treated in a helpful manner 

E. A. Muller, vice-president and general manager 
King Machine Tool Co., was reelected president of th 
association. Other officers for the coming year will be 
David C. Jones, first vice-president and general mana 
ger Lunkenheimer Co., vice-president; James E. Mills 
president and general manager Smith & Mills Co., se 
retary; and John Christensen, president Cincinnati 
Gear Co., treasurer. The executive committee will con- 
sist of A. B. Breeze, vice-president and treasurer Cin 
cinnati Ball Crank Co.; John Hargrave, president Cit 
cinnati Tool Co.; and S. F. Kemper, president America! 
Oil Pump & Tank Co 


Detroit Scrap Has Firmer Tone 


DETROIT, March 9.—While the market on old mate 
rial in this district has been very quiet during the past 
week, there has been no evidence of further decline, 
and there is an undertone of firmness on the presen! 
basis of prices, 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 

Heavy melting and_ shoveling 

SN Scttec huikceceates cate $13.50 to $14.00 

Borings and short turnings...... 10.00 to 10.50 

a TERR og ccnccvectdcntdtes 9.00to 9.50 

No. 1 machinery cast .......... 17.00 to 18.00 

Automobile cast i isch des eta eco 23.00 to 24.00 

Hydraulic compressed .......... 11.75 to 12.25 

ce ee 13.50to 14.50 

ee eae eee 11.75 to 12.25 

SE UI oS oo an aie 7.00to 7.50 

PUREE Sc ansckcaseeebawcen as 10.50 to 11.00 
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Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rolling, 4-in. and over............seece0- $35.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 36.00 

, Mi cc ec caveesevoewe 40.00 

Forging, guaranteed ................. ... 45.00 

Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open-hearth or Bessemer........ Snakhb cube $36.00 
Ores 

Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, 51.60% iron............ 4.15 

Foreign Ore, c.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
fron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
CU REE.  cccctuanknseceewaeet 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nom- 
Dn desteeevteawes eden teenenks seas 42c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


GOMOGREFOLED cccccccccccescess $12.50 to $14.00 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr,Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.00to $23.00 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoS,, delivered ....... gbbaeeCewERS 55c. to 60c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DE: -ccucap sasenunee Ks meee $3.25 to $3.50 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DOD oi caba auideseseeeaxees 4.50 to 6.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch'’go ovens 10.60 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
De EE ab canedns ewagceene 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
SEE SED cndunsescscecuene 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
BE cc nceuceeewat suse cs aneueee $1.50 to $2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
BE ccnceanas eet saee seeaee exe 1.90 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
DN Ncncss dawheane caus enamine as 1.90 to 2.15 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.15 to 1.25 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.85 to 1.40 


Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 
in. 








« Ee OO WO ia oie nccncdceic $35.00 
DSi SE BT SIs ook cccccwaczsi< 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb 

UNG neavndhsucnseegcbawdabaeckeeewae 1.90. 

OEY jcceuh ste biciebnadeadadtwataneant 1.90c. 

a a i 1.90¢. 

Raw Materials 
Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab'd.. .$100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
duty paid eaeeeeeeeesee $100.00 to 110.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%............ $32.00 to $34.00 

Domestic, 16 to 19%............ 81.00 *> 383.00 

Electric Ferrosilicon 

Per Gross Ton Delivered 

DE: -ckedeueeeas ceadeceddéesaetaaneeueke $85 00 

WEEE 6ncad cds taenetencGeneeded bnoveedces 145.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

RG sucenseneua Pees See. vac ennsees $42.00 

BEG) seeednadebe 42.00 | 14 to 16% .$45 to 46.00 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

We, Sceéneewess ee TBE deascecdaus $40.00 
SEU acedansnens 38.00 

Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Cat) évadinseweaa See» BOSe. ccntcscceer $34.00 

De acukneeexen SRP ESU coceeeesuws 36.00 

Da seuseeseneen ees DO © cc cceesecve 38.00 
Bee -skcwénctuces 32.00 





Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
SE” thucwekeasovsaeatihncenens $1.15 to $1.20 

Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 


Ns oc cbke siwhek Socks udeeeeedeserescen 11.60¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
Ta, SOEs cecdccnnanvcdeces $3.25 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads . .8200.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., base, per net tom........... $91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per net ton 
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Wire Rods 


Per Groes Ton 
*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
ee SOO pic ccccenes $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 38.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton ower base 





Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
DR Ncentincidebetaunene 16.00 per ton over base 

*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mil) 
base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 


Per Net Tea 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fivoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines..........ccccccces $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Ulinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.06 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 
silica, c.i.f. Atiantic port, duty paid. 
$18.60 to $19.10 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 96 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 


f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.56 
Fire Clay 

Per 1006 f.0.b. Works 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 

Maryland ...... 48.00 to 60.00 438.00to 45.00 

Minas ee ceed 43.00to 46.00 40.00to 48.00 

Kentucky ...... 43.00 to 45.00 40.00to 43.00 

ID is oa én ua 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.08 

Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 88.00 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6Ht 1.56 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Of List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


WER nc wav acsscgkesynenséucnes 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts.........+-.+++++s: 65 and 10 
Bie? DEE cccccantanpeneder s0eeee 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes.........- 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts....50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, — 
4.40c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
EE... cangenen sas eve seateheres 4.10c. off list 
Washers* 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 6 per cent more than above for 
ear lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. more per 100 Ib. than quoted 
above for car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


% in. and smaller, U. 8. S........ 80, 10 and & 
’® in. and larger, U. 8. 8......... 76, 10 and & 

mes ore, G. Bo. Bi ccccsccees 80, 10, 10 and 6 

S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and & 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 6 
meewve beste Mh PEleccccccceocss 80,10,5and2% 
MN CS esa. d 0b 58 cacendennekananen 60 and 6 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed 1p to but not exceeding 


50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 8.AB. U.S.S. 
-in.... $0.44 $0.44 | %-in... $2.85 $2.40 
fe-in.... 0.615 0.515) %-in... 3.60 38.60 
%-in.... 0.62 0.66 l-in... 6.656 6.80 
ve-im.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 8.90 8.90 
Y-in.... 1.01 1.06 | 1%-im... 12.60 18.10 
fe-im.... 1.88 1.42 | 1%-in... 18.85 18.35 
%-in. 1.70 1.78 | 1%-in... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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POON ics én tedcuninaddaiabesnes $40.00 

endive ddcsenabaeet cake eens 48.08 

DNR... cn ésedevoudavannedsbanewsa 64.00 

ee: GI, DOP Bivcnccccrcecoccs $8.00 t 9.66 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard size, f.ob. Baltimore and 
Ce 263 6c4ekcawnadaseene sande $65 68 
Grain magnesite, f.ob. Baltimore and 
CN, Fi ic dvccennescendscasdasanne 40.00 
Chrome Brick 

Per Net Ton 

SNS I se ccccdcceséucedvcdesrncacovd $48.06 
Large Rivets 

Base Per 10@ L». 

Pak. PUI ccccccecscacecese $2.50 to $3.0 

P.o.b. Cleveland ..cccccccccccs sopneeceessan We 

Pad. GREED. ccvccecccccdecevcessesscces 2.78 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of LAs 

P.cb. PRE cccccccccscccesoecces 70 and 16 

Pak. Ghawebae§ cccccccccccceccceoase 70 and 18 

F.o.b. Chieage ......- oeees 70 and 10 to 70 and 6 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exeseding Sc. 
per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Of Liat 
Milled cap screws........ses0. oeevenes 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened....@ 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread....... 8 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S&S. 8. thread, 
80, 10 and 16 

Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 

90 and 16 
Upset set screws..... 80, 10 and 16 te 86, 16 amd 6 
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scattered carlot sales of charcoal iron are reported at 

$29.04, delivered. 

Quotation on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 

1 ib] ron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 

t include an average switching charge of 6lc. per 
Other prices are for iron delivered at con 


al 
Nortl 1 N foundry, sil. 1.75 

$23.00 

"" 93 ) 

23.00 

= 00 

29.04 

Olt s O01 

1 ) 5 (.18 

l 0 to 1.70 

Fer 14 to 16 per cent... 18.79 
Plates.—Mills report that between 75,000 and 100,0( 
t teel for railroad equipment recently ordere: 


be placed within the week. A Mid-Western car 
yuilder will require 12,000 tons of plates, shapes 
bars for the Southern Pacific cars placed this week, ar 
another company which has an order for 500 hopper 
cars for the same railroad has not decided whether 
will build the cars in its Eastern or Western sho} 
The Northern Pacific inquiry calling for 1000 50-tor 
1utomobile cars is active, and car builders expect th¢ 
Burlington to place 500 hopper cars in the near futur 
Chicago mills have booked 12,000 tons of plates for oi 
tanks during the week, a yproximately 8000 tons being 
for tanks for a new field now being opened in the Par 
handle district of Texas. If this field develops as the 
promoters anticipate, it will be the source of additiona 
large tank orders. 


] 
I 


».10 Chicago Jobber 


for »? rf f ¢ 
Lif ou 


Structural Material.—Fabricators have booked 15,- 
000 tons of work during the week. The American Bridge 
C took contracts totaling to 10,000 tons, and inde- 
pendent shops took 5000 tons. Mill bookings for the 
week amounted to about 9000 tons. Among the out- 
standing awards of the week are 3000 tons for a Uni- 
versity of Chicago stadium and 2900 tons for the 
Roanoke Building, Chicago. The Harmon Sport Arena, 
ig 5000 tons, is an active pending project. Com- 
petition among fabricators is keen, and the genera 
level of bids remains unchanged. Mills report that the 
demand for shapes has increased materially within the 
last few we eks, 





Bars.—In soft steel bars both sales and specif 





ions are heavier than during the previous week. Thi 
manufacturing trade is entering the market rather 
freely, but jobbers and reinforcing bar benders aré 
slow in making their requirements known. Mild stee 
bars are unchanged at 2.10c., Chicago. Alloy steel bar 
makers report that new business and specifications 
are liberal and that mill operations continue full. Rail 
steel bar mills are shipping reinforcing bars largely 
from stock, and new production is going into fence: 
posts, for which specifications are heavy. Rail steel 
bars are steady at 2c., Chicago. Makers of bar iror 
find encouragement in the volume of new busines 
placed within the week. Individual sales are small, but 
ufficiently numerous to keep mills fairly busy. Users 
are asking for prompt shipment, and mills are having 
no difficulty in meeting this demand. Bar iron is stil 


) ‘ ¥ > 

quotable at 2c., Chicago. 

Mill prices -” Mild steel bar 2.10c., Chicago; 
mr mn ha ror Cc ago rail teel bars, 2c 
hicas 

Jobber qu for teel ba out of ware 

haftine I , H0e for rounds ind 
hexaror and 4.10 for flat ind squares; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.6 for bands 

Jobber quote hard and medium deformed ste¢ 

bar t 2.60% Chicago warehous 


Wire Products.—Makers have opened books for sec- 
ond quarter business at unchanged prices. The demand 
for wire products has shown a material increase dur- 
ing the week, although makers report that distribution 
to jobbers has slowed up somewhat because of prevail- 
ing weather conditions. Users are still disinclined to 


specify ahead and are content to rely upon prompt ship 
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ee Mill operations ar unchanged verage nnages are easing off toward the lower figure. 
at about 65 per cent of capacity. Makers have fair W te per net ton, delivered Chicago, as fol- 
stocks on hand and are not disposed to crowd mill pro- lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $53.20 t ) $54.20; 6-in, and 
juction beyond the actual demands of the trade. Rail- $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
roads are actively placing their requirements r the os 2 ii . ‘ 
second quarter. Mill prices are shown on page 717 Reinforcing Bars.- ‘This market is quiet both from 
We quote warehouse prices f.0.l C] ; ‘ ote stand] int of fresh inquiries and contracts awarded. 
g black annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 I Potentially thers arge volume of business repre- 
§ to $2.20 per count keg. ee ss projects now in th early stages of prep- 
% Cold-Rolled Strips—Demand has mater ee ne —_ ——s i - 
reased with the expansion in automobile pr t 7 a yy aCe: SUNN MOP ny wee 
Mill operations remain as during the previ a can maintain the ae oe of opera- 
juotations are still 3.90c., Cleveland, or 4.20c., ¢ e Ace oe ee ree hesacngyt old 
; : wae tracts, plus the small tonnage placed from day to 
Rails and Prack Supplies.—Fresh rail |} for day. In the ir diate Chicago territory dealers are 
the week was light, but local mills booked 8000 t f quoti1 ! Chi warehouse, on the aver- 
rail joints, 2500 tons of tie plates, 10,000 keg ive sI ! ! In outlvine distr “ts mpetiti 
and 10,000 kegs of track bolts. Light rails ck eve! ! tonn dc a ae ae 
only 300 tons were placed during the wi 3] ] “At ee ee ae ee 
} ‘ uring the week, dowr At I several Indiana State bridge 
juoted at $36 to $38, f.o.b. mill. rojects 0 ! rought dealers 2.10c. to 
ion: folk makes nik CF is now up for figures, will probably be placed with 
” Star lard ralir ad spikes, 2.90c. t s rail 1 | ar makers, but billet bar Sa gee mane ne 
29 na : steel Dars Will Dé pecined for the riage 
= ] F \ rvey ! \ 1 the hands of Chicago dealers 
: Jobb rs quot : lard ( ates that the expenditure for building construc- 
ea l ut A t! year will approximate that of 1925. In ship- 
Sheets.—The last week, particularly the ew r benders have just closed the heaviest Feb- 
days, has shown a decided improvem nt | nev iss . oe eet Fresh inquires and current 
rders and specifications, which are being r« it lettings are given on page 730. 
1 rate in excess of the ability of makers to ship. S Old Material—Whatever degree of hopefulness deal- 
juarter buying has been heavier than mills ¢ j ers may have held last week has been dispelled by weak- 
it would be during the first week that b } f hown in the last few day Within the past few 
; ypened. The greatest demand is fot wees me brokers have bid up railroad lists, and it 
sheets, on which mills are scheduled for fron er was generally assumed that the tonnage was to be ap- 
e six weeks. Black and galvanized schedules do not ex plied against old obligation Now, however, it de- 
4 tend more than two to three weeks. elops that there was some speculation in the move, 
s Steiiads date when tee wit a OEE n 1 the failure of the market to strengthen has forced 
‘ No 28 bl ick, p 65c. for No. 10 blue annealed i tior Large users are still out of the market, 
4 an Manuines aca uae aan te es t h the re offering to pay $14.25 for heavy 
Gary plus the mill prices, w melting é t] find dealers unwilling to do busi- 
| " 1 os tess eae = reg ne t] f re for the reason that there are still 
: saiakad Atta. tek : ! $15 contr covered Transactions are con- 
: galvanized ; . a ! ‘ trading among dealers and when 
Billets —Demand is good and rolling billets, 4 ise? es | in order, it is only of carlot propor- 
ind over, are quoted at $35 per gross ton. A large tio? As a general thing, the trade is pessimistic as 
<i maker of hot-rolled and cold-rolled strips ti to the imme te future, pointing to the fact that spring 
be in the market for 30,000 tons of 1%-in. billets fo hipm« while not expected to be as heavy this 
the second quarter. ear as in previous years, will bring added material 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Second quarter « ! ! which ready oversupplied. 
are now being signed, and makers find that rs al “ r irds, Chicago 
not in the least hesitant in placing their requirement ort. bald 
Indications are that the trade will specify fully agair | sak 2 oa 
first quarter contracts. Small rivets are slightly firmer ; 
at 70 and 10 to 70 and 5 per cent off list. Large rivets ' “ 14 
ire unchanged at $2.75, base, per 100 lb., Chicag rd ae 
‘ ¢ ‘ Tt + ner l t lf ( 
baler ceeaat 70 "pet b. ‘on 1 : : 2 7s 00 
ux 4 ir 50 and 5 per lar ' ' ; 
: off; carriage bolts up t x4 t r 11.50 
7 sizes, 47% off; hot-1 d . 
4 blank, $3.25 off; hot-pressed + 
; or blank, $3.75 off; « h or lag screw ; 9.00 
ai per cent off 7. 
re Hot-Rolled Strips.—Users are placing liber t 1.00to 19.50 
nages with mills, and prices are unchanged 2.60 is 76 
base, per lb., Chicago, for all gages 6 in. wide nar 00 
rower, and 2.50c. for wider material. , 39 an 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Chicago closed with the ted : 5 g-0e t ‘eos 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. for 5600 f to 12.2! 
0, 36 and 48-in. pipe at $39.95, Birmingham, or $4& . to 3 
delivered Chicago. James B. Clow & Sons bid $41 3 
» Birmingham, on a part of the 30 and 48-ir TI €50t> 1700 
South Park Commission, Chicago, is in the 1 17 to 17.50 
750 tons of 2 to 14-in. Class B pipe, and Manitowoc, Per Net 7 
Wis.. will close March 11 on 275 tons of 12-in., on which No. 1 e! st 7.00 to 17.50 
alternate bids are being taken on Class B, ‘ C at , . to 16.25 
ef De Lavaud centrifugal pipe. Mansfield, Ohi tak 14.50 
bids March 19 on 97 tons of 6 and 8-in. Class © ar ae gp 
22 tons of 4-in. Class C pipe. Evansville, Ind., re ] 1¢ 
ceive tenders March 11 on 400 tons of 4, 6 d 6 eo 35 be 
Class C. Sullivan, Ill., placed 400 tons of 1 Cla 18.00 
B De Lavaud pipe with the National Cast Ir Pipe _ Oia 76 
Co. The Chicago market is still generally quotable at i eto 1175 
$41 to $42. base Birmingham, or $49.20 to $50.20, de ‘ z = “4 z=. 
ered, for 6-in. and larger sizes, but current prices or Oto 10.50 
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San Francisco, has placed 210 tons of 8 
with an unidentified company. ») 


Warehouse Business.—General sales are fair 


ume, but individual orders continue relatively 
Yrices are unchanged. 
w: use prices, per 100 Ib., ar 
LOW Mer t bars, $3.30 | ¢ mercl , 
a ’ ind round squars and flat $ 
é bar ¢ 1 } c ing ry 
x Y t 3 if r ] S33 0 hase > 
s 4 a - 
i t 4 in. t o nel., $3.90 base 
i cl els, 3 in. and larger, $ ) 
ur ur r, $3.30 base unive 
pla ind h \ ‘ lengths, $ 
S] ; in ind thi $6.30 b 
¢ cen t coat nails, $3 t 
} sheets, $ N 28 eg 
heets, $f No. 28 black sheets, $4.75 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The Pacific | 
press Co., San Francisco, has placed 6500 t 
xles with an unnamed mill. The engineering 
ment of the Western Pacific Railroad Co., Mills 
ng, San Francisco, is preparing plans for var 
ements and additions to the system whic] 
rric t this year. 
Coke.—Little new business has developed, 
ent es are mostly for small quantities. I 
s follows 
; } ¢ t $16 per ton at 
English ‘by-product, $12 to $14; G 
t I $11 ) to $12 
Old Material.—Prices are unchanged and curr 
ving of a routine nature. 
; } it consumer 
_ 
Per Gross Ton 
1 s $11.50 to $ 
~~ T } 
ed , ] ] 
er é 1 
xed t £ 00 2g 5H 
1 6.U to 6 ) 
19.50to 20 


St. Louis | 


Little Second Quarter Iron Buying in 
Sight—Plate Demand from Oil Fields 
Mar 


ST. Louis, h 9 Apathy characterizes 

ie of pig iron buyers in this district. Most m¢ 
have sufficient pig iron in stock or contracted for 
them for the next 60 to 90 days, and they are! 
cerned further than that. It is not expected that 


hic 


will be any great amount of buying, therefore, dur 
the second quarter. Jobbing foundries are curt 
their operations, while others remain fairly 
Northern iron is nominally held at $23, base C 


before, sales have 
le at melters in this district and 
ported that any considerable tonnage could be 
The St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation 
the week sold 500 to 600 tons of foundry grad 
small lots for prompt shipment. Inquiries total 
lots ranging from a carload to 100 t 


Dut, as peen pointed out 


nas 
. } « eo1 
made at <1 to 


a+ 290 


"7 tons i? 
We quote delivered consumers’ 
as follow having added 


yards, St. Li 
furnace prices, $ 
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freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham 
rall ind = 81 average switching charge f 
Gr te Cit © 
N rti fd 2 7 od te 95 $25 { 
Nort i it sil. 1.75 to ‘g 
or * 
RB a 25.16 > 
Sot fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$26.42to 27 
ira » City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 24.31 to 24.81 
Coke.—Foundry coke continues in good 4d 
mong the St. Louis consumers. The demand for : 
; . Bo eeeeillien ¥ 
mestic coke has eased up considerably, but by-produ 
producers here say that the volume of business is mucs 
rreater than they had expected in view of the sett 
ment of the anthracite strike. : 


nat 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The only bright 5! 
these lines is a good demand for tank plates, as W' 
as other material, from the mid-Continent oil fields 
Structural business is quiet here. Reinforcing bar ¢& 


nand also is inactive, the only pending project ot ©" 
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- — Foreign Pig Iron Dominates Market— 


Blast Furnaces Accumulate Second Quar- February Imports Heavy 
ter Bookings iit i aeiaibien te 
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BIRMINGHAM, March 9.—Ala eae n 
o . » I ! me c brand Loar yer evince 
are holding to $22, Birmingham, for N f : , 
are asking $23 on what little spot ( g 
7 ° [ ny re ig { r A no com 
lone and for small tonnages for s«¢ i ter , : f 
° 7% ‘ toda I rcnase ) me ¢ 
ment. Sales for delivery during tl eco! : ee . 
3 Oe heavy The Worthington 
ready represent a substantia ; 
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since November, last. February import 





iled 10.659 tons, of which 43804 tons were Ger 5 
s Indian, 1105 tons Belgian, and 3525 to: { 
Dutch. Some of the Dutch shipments ma 
ginated in Germany and Belgium. Ship man : 
me instances, to disclose the original | 
nent. The 10,659 tons received in February 
with 4061 tons in January and 13,701 
ruary, 1925. Importations so far this mont 
: ns of Indian and 1664 tons of Cont 
an 
_ 4 l Ci . na > 
wa incinnati 
. $1.95 . 
ers. More Interest in Pig Iron—Steel Specif 
| cations Held Up 
nse CINCINNATI, March 9.—The appearance of 
{ forelgi taling 8000 tons has revived interest in the 
ort arket While buyers are still inclined to adl 
V 65,051 tons, 1 waiting policy, it is evident that several consu: 
187, t canvass the situation to see if tney 
U advantage at present. Developments 
eek are expected to clarify condition 
Waerahnnes usiness ’ aati Ironton district where foundry iron is now se 
e Ironto1 Furnaces are consistently adh 
price, even though there is some resa 
e at $20.50. Whether producers will be 
their present schedule or will accept 50 
. ! * r second quarter, will probably be determined 
" ie nmediate future Demand for Tennessee iron, which 
1 at $21.50, base Birmingham, is negligibk 
\labama furnaces are asking $22, base Birmingham, 
ire unable to book business in this territory at 
ire whi h, in term of delivered prices, 1S COI 
! y higher than southern Ohio iron. Consumers 
unifesting greater interest in Jackson County sil- 
n, about 500 tons of it having been sold in the 
veek Malleable iron can be obtained at $20.5 
$21, furnace, and small lots have been taker 
irby melters. \n Anderson, Ind., consume! 
600 tons of malleable, while a Columbus, O 
has purchased 350 tons of foundry fro 
producer. The Muncie Malleable Iron ‘ 
Old Material rgi ring for 3000 tor f malleable for second qua 
ter unde1 ry onsumers are in the market for 2000 t 
Iron eacn, 
I $ ) from Birmir 
Q ve au st Steenans 
. ; i : , : to 7 (t ) $ ft ‘ y 
v 8 per cent ) 4 
“ 2 , $9 »"s 
a Finished Material.—Specifications and orders 
vere ber nly fair, and there is little prospect for ar 
;, east demand in the immediate future. Col 
reluctant to purchase any material aside fror | 
requirements. Many customers have hel 
t an extent that it will b 
f em to take their full contract requiren 
larter Se eral Easter? produ ers have be 4 
f busine for next quarter, but | & 
icipating their forv ( 
ills are making comparativ 
er no fear of an advance 3 
! 5 I e Pittsburg At a 3 
r to re 2.10 ) mall | 
r, but out iccess Plat f 
nar 1L.& bast Pittsbu I 
I ! pe isiness has beet 
( 0 op inity to test pric * 
{ to 2 base Pittsburgh Irreg 
e l k sheets, with or 
! I Acc* ng isiness at , Zo 
1 The bulk of current tonnage, howevs 
ng 3.35c. Galvanized sheets are less firm i 
! ioted at 4.50c. to 4.60c., base Pittsburgh. Rep 
Pig Iron Imports f / I ‘ of blue annealed at 2.40c., base Pitts! 
e been circulated locally, but 2.50c. better re] 


he market. The volume of business in 
vement In the next ten day 
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Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton. O } } 


barge of nails to four local j bbers C betas te Buffalo 


nails are bringing $2.65 per keg, Pittsburgh or Ironton 


and plain wire $2.50 per 100 lbs., Pittsburgh or Ironto1 . iil cal : 5 
A scarcity of new jobs has affected the operations of Heavy Pig Iron Specifications—Scrap 


log al fabricators who have been compelled it down Inactive and Weak 
their production schedules. 
BUFFALO, March 9.—Pig iron inquiry is less active 


>} ) ‘ing ars.—F res} y "i } ’ } . Lar _ " : . 
mee — Bar -—Fresh it a a tere than a week ago but the market remains steady. Prices 
less than mills had expected, and lettings |} beer : 


tri j Se ¢ ; ae il inchanged with nothing being sold under $21, base 
restricted to nnages ranging f1 2 i tor PR Ds 7 

; vl tonnage M ing ng } é i t Buff : Ons interest continues te quote $299 for 
Consequently, the market is dull and prices are weal 


ston sganaatay + Dynal le gg pat . rane an oe rompt delivery a1 1 $21 for sec ynd quarter. Another 
sleaial Teetin kt 4 Millie mill SO ee, ee ee ee eee reports the saie ol some small scattered iots at 922 for 
, ee See ( econd quarter The Massey-Harris Harvester 
Warehouse Business.—There has been a rht in ( Batavia. N. Y.. has not vet ‘losed for 2000 tons 
crease in sales, but business is below normal for this f foundry and malleabl [he General Electric Co. 
time of the year. The lack of activity is attributed t is reported to have placed 2000 tons, though this is not 
the bad weather and the fact that most mil ire ina o1 g¢ feature is the heavy speci- 
position to make prompt deliveri Quotations are fications against old ! With one interest these 


firm. have been so extensive that it is running behind and 


ver into April. A Buffalo 





Cincinnati jobbers quote Ir nd steel bars A hav t irry tonnage 


‘- ¥ 

29 . ‘ } 
0.0 UC eT b.; reir I ng r 4 t ‘ , 
4 25¢ "aaa 29 shapes { ‘ iounary want VU to 400 Tor £3 ndry iron tor de- 
cold-rolled round and hexagor ' re verv up t lu 1: th isine will probably be closed 
4.35¢c.; open-hearth spring st p ! 
10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60: N 28 } sh eet jurine this week 
4.10c. to 4.30¢ N¢ 8 galvatr ‘ I t W rot € t I 3 ton, f b. Buffal as 
5.40c.;: No. 9 annealed wire, $ per 1 I fo ™ 
wire nails, $2.95 per keg bass ement coated na ; . ‘ °1 00 

o.6 : 5 ae es : é N foundry. § St 1.50 
round head rivets, $3.75 base ! vet f per : x found 1225 Z 31.50 
‘ey ff lict -oiler tubes nr r ¢ er 1 f+ y ‘ mary ‘ ) «0 sa.) 
ce it off | ; Bo r j ie per A 7 D 1.00 
welded steel tubes, 2-in., $18; 4-ir $38 : 7 . rics AE 1 an 

in., $19; 4-in., $39 Basic $20.60 to 21.01 


Coke.—Specifications for by-product found: Finished Iron and Steel.—Inguiry is beginning to 
have been liberal, but the demand for beehive e has mi it for second quarter contract The price of 
re ceded sharply. Wise County f< inar py ire DeiIng POE ; B iff i] . y pars 1 heir yr contin ied for second 


offered at $4.75 to $5.50, ovens, and furnace e tron arter On me ndividual carload lot 2.365¢. 1s 
that territory is selling as low as $4, over Sal f being ed. but ving not heavy Sheet demand 
New River grades have been restricted to lots ranging said to be picking up again after a lull, and black 
from single carloads to 200 tons. Considerable Ala eing quoted as 3.35c., base Pittsburgh, though as 
bama coke is movi was 3.20 1id to have been done a short time ago. 
call for domestic coke is still heavy, but dealers antici One sheet it rv out now for 200 tons of black. and 


pate a big decrease within two week nother r 200 tor f black Pipe specifications 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 f \ l ire ta good and price I suntry pipe are stif- 
Con y aneae io a New ) Ri ~ a: oa fening. Bolt and nut prices will probably be the same 
Cincinnati Conne ville found eS ; tne second larter as the frst Specifications are good. 
diese 3 _ kas Some ible reinforcing bar busine | due to be 
$10.64 iced ve! n, one inquiry being for 1200 tons. 
Old Material.—The market is devoid of a1 out- i ; sine quoted a6 fellows 
standing activity. The suspension of shipments to the ot Pee ae ease = el 
Ashland, Ky ’ works of the Americar R ng Mil Cr t 4 ; N 5S £ vanized, 5.75 
for a period of at least two weeks has had a weakening 4.4 Bg d rounds, 3.95« 


ffect upon the local situation. TI | C t spot ; — 

effect upon the toca ne : Old Material.—The market is very dull, with almost 
ne improved demand from found Price nave oe y ll which has 
not changed, but so many items hay er tagnant a ne ul ll lot f heavy melting steel at 
that quotations on then are merely A lhe i torected at t} figure now and ex 

icville . Tachvwille h: 9 ict ++ nO : ] ( {)f) : sa _ , sts 

Louisy ue & Na hville cgi ee ts the 1 t to go \ Railroad lists which 
tons, including 2525 tor f N t 


: . : 2 om . rnit ver price tnan nave ip- 
which closes March 10. The N d kal: Rin, ciel One t 1id to 
offering about 4800 tons tl ’ soutner! y nostow for ting teel 

ive i ) ing Wn, io! mMmeicing veel. 

is taking bids on 8500 tons, includ : t rN ; ‘ ail ‘ ty 
a n niv ng commodity 
rail steel scrap and 670 tor f structu ‘ ’ ‘ e 4 ; 
I e ma here being a arcity of this material 
We quot n the e of pronou! 1 demand from two consum 


( ng terest When tl veather moderates, a larger 


H y tir té I ict I | dine? { | ite, expected 


( x 19 ) 
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The date of the publi ile of the Bath Iron Works, tructura at Pus , Colo. The order for the mill, 
Inc., at Bath, Me., has been changed April 6. The mplete with all auxiliar uipment except the drives, 
auctioneer, Industrial Plants Corporation, 25 Church | been placed with the Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
Street, New York, is preparing an illustrated catalog ance, Ohio 
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Pig Iron Market Hinges on Foreign Prices 


—Ferromanganese Declines to 9100 


Y 


Ferroalloys. sharp reductions have been made 
which makes the blast furnace product in Virginia 


New York, which produce the electric furr 


Norwa ind LCanada, have reduced pric 


Philadelp 
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prospect, but this is a seasonal gain that is to be ex 
nected. Figures kept by the Structural Steel Board of 
Trade of New York, embracing most of the importan 
fabricators in the metropolitan district, show that 
February contracts totaled only about 11,000 tons as 
ompared with 18,000 tons in the same month last year 
Interest in the trade centers on second quarter con 
os tracting, which as yet has made no appreciable head 
nd Va} As a counter-effect to the expectations of som: 
vers that finished steel prices for that period might 

- e slightly lower, some of the mills both in Pittsburgh 
the East have decided on higher figures for the 


el next quarter. One or more Pittsburgh mills ha 


2c. on plates, 1.90c. to 2c. on shape 
nd 2 to 2.10c. on bars, while on bands there has beer 
ance to a range of 2.50c. to 2.60c., the prevailing 
prices being 2.40c. to 2.50c. One of the Eastern plate 
mills has named 1.90c. as its second quarter contract 
price, with 1.80c. on deliveries running through the re 
ler of this month, and other Eastern mills are 

lit this week. Just how strongly the 
es may hold in the face of the present demand 
to be seen. Some of the announce 


] 


hich have been sent to district selling offices 
quite a determined stand on the part of general 
artments and the test will come within the 
tw r three weeks. There has been no outstand 
in any lines related to steel except for 
lers of the Southern Railway totaling 115 loco- 
and 2250 car The Pennsylvania is out 
large inquiry for cars and locomotives, but as 
irchase has not yet been authorized the request 
merely preliminary. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
f t i 2.34c. to 2.44c. per Ib.; 
ate 2.14: structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c.; 


rt. Warehouse Business.—Spring purchasing seems 
yw in developing, although there has been a slight 
nprovement in the volume of inquiry in the past few 


Th days. The larger dealers handling galvanized sheets 


have advanced quotations to a basis of 5.65c. per Ib., 


arch but the 5.50c. per lb. price continues in some quarters 


Co Demand for structural steel out of stock has not in- 
he creased beyond the small scale purchases of the past 
everal weeks. Non-ferrous metals are fairly steady 
' with the exception of lead, which has developed some 
weakness. Prices on page 752. We quote boiler tubes 
per 100 ft. as follows: 
Lap welded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33; seamless 
steel, 2-in., $20.24; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in 
$67 
Cast Iron Pipe—Moderate activity continues and 
prices are unchanged. The City of New York opened 
bids March 2 on about 6000 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. pipe 
and fittings. The low bidders on various sections were 
the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. on about 2200 tons 
f 8 and 12-in., the Donaldson Iron Co. on about 800 
tons of 6 and 8-in. and R. D. Wood & Co. on about 
in 2800 tons of 6 and 8-in. Morristown, N. J., opened bids 
hia, last week on several hundred tons of water pipe, and 
and the low bidder was the Pont-a-Mousson works, with 


Electro Metallurgical Corpora the Gelsenkirchen Bergwerks next. Soil pipe continues 


jule 


and unchanged. 


lace 


Ces We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.0.b. New 


ner ton to $1 ea ird basis. On March 8. York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 


? 


Germany LLOy on the same Db: 


; —_ P 4} } 
ve come n the wake of the heavy sales f 


1 lars iomestic steel company late in 1925, as 


] 4 +} ] 4 ] . | 
een mad month and in the past week quotable a 


Finished Steel—Demand for ne roll 


luc has shown a moderate increase, but as a wh 


ole Old Material—The market continues weak through- 
with $16 per ton, the maximum buying price on 
No. 1 heavy melting steel, delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and with $15.50 per ton more nearly represen- 


il steel market has shown no important chang out 


Ime There n 


} 


tructural steel lettings and considerable work js ir 


1as been a slight improvemen 


san $ 60 to $52.60: 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 to $57.60; 
110. 3-in., $65.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 
The ind gas pipe Discounts both of Northern and of 
Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 
llows: 6-in., 40 to 40% per cent off list; heavy, 
re- 0 t 0% per cent off list 
wae Coke.—A fair volume of inquiry for foundry coke 
ood is reported and for prompt shipment the market is 
t $4.75 to $5.50 per ton. On contracts the 
range is generally $5.25 to $5.50 per ton, one maker’s 
nly contract price being $5.50 per ton for second quarter or 
v1 39.25 for second and third quarter. About 1200 cars 
fer- tf domestic coke are reported on tracks in New Jersey 
ions and several hundred on Long Island. By-product con- 
nues unchanged at $11.52, delivered Newark or Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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tative of the market. The lower price is generally 
quoted for shipment to either Bethlehem or Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Machine shop turnings and bundled sheets 
are still being purchased in moderate volume at $13.50 
per ton, delivered to a consumer with a $3.53 per ton 
freight rate, while as low as $13 per ton is offered for 
turnings delivered to a consumer on a $3.78 per ton 
freight rate. Stove plate for eastern Pennsylvania steel 
mills continues at $13.50 and $14 per ton, delivered, the 
price depending upon the freight rate. Heavy break- 
able cast is still being purchased at $17.50 ‘per ton, 
delivered to a New Jersey foundry with a $2 91 freight 
rate, but delivered to a Harrisburg consumer, brokers 
are offering only $16 per ton and occasionally $16.50 
per ton. The improvement in weather conditions has 
expedited shipments on contracts, so that there is 
evidently only a small tonnage of the higher priced 
material still to be shipped on old commitments. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel (yard) Sit to $11 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


equivalent) 
Rails for rolling 


Relaying rails, nominal ..... .. 23.00to 24.00 
Steel car axles ...... ; 19.50 00 
Iron car axles ..... ed J 2 t 1.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... l t { 
Forge fire . Sasi resid 3 10 . 3 
No. 1 vard wrought, long cae £anet 13 
Cast borings (steel mill) 7 1 
Cast borings (chemical).... 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings } t 10 
Mixed borings and turnings - 10.00to 10.2 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)..... 11.75to 1 
Stove plate (steel mill) 10.00 t 1 ) 
Stove plate (foundry) 11 11.7 
Locomotive grate bars ... 11 to 11.7 
Malleable cast (railroad).. 16.00t 16 
Cast iron car wheels f ] Ot 14 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast Ot 14.50 
Prices which dealers in New Y ] yn 

are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 

No. 1 machinery cast.. 7 $17 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing material, etc.), cupola size 15.50¢t 16.0 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil 

Ore Gee sieves ae 14.50¢t 15.00 


Cleveland 


Pig Iron Declines 50c.—Fluorspar Ad- 
vances—Plates Show Firmer Tendency 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—The demand for finished 
steel shows little change in volume. Consumers as 
rule are specifying for about all the material due on 
first quarter contracts, and not much interest is being 
shown in second quarter contracts, although several 
mills have opened their books at the current prices for 
that delivery on steel bars, plates and structural ma- 
terial. New buying is confined largely to small lots. 
Orders from the automobile industry have improved 
over a month ago, but motor car builders are not speci- 
fying very far ahead. Plates show a firmer tendency, 
which appears to be the only change in the price situa- 
tion. Most of the mills are now holding firmly to 1.90c., 
base Pittsburgh, although 1.85c. has not entirely dis- 
appeared. Structural material ranges from 1.90c. to 
2c., Pittsburgh. Steel bars are well maintained at 2c., 
Pittsburgh, with some of the mills making an effort 
to get $2 more for small lots. The outlook in the build- 
ing field is fairly good. As was indicated last week, 
the formal award of 20,000 tons of structural material 
for the lower building of the Union Terminals Co., 
Cleveland, has been made to the American Bridge Co. 
The terminals company has withdrawn its inquiry for 
2500 tons for the Eagle Avenue bridge and will revise 
plans. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows a little more life than 
for some time, both in orders and inquiries. While 
prices in this territory have not been fully tested, some 
round lots of foundry iron for the second quarter placed 
during the week brought out concessions from recent 
quotations both by Valley district and Cleveland pro- 
ducers. Orders that were taken at shaded prices in- 
clude 2000 tons placed by a Cleveland foundry and 500 
tons purchased by a nearby consumer, the most of this 
going to a Cleveland producer. In the Valley district 
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foundry iron was sold in small lots at $20, a 50c. re- 
duction, but it is possible that this concession has been 
made only on brokers’ iron. In Michigan the price 
has settled down to $22, furnace, as compared with 
$22.50, at which some business was taken a week ago. 
With Ironton district iron selling at $21, furnace, Lake 
iron at $22, furnace, is $1 a ton too high for business 
at competitive points in western Ohio and Indiana. 
Two leading local interests report sales aggregating 
14,000 tons during the week, mostly for the second 
quarter. Some of the large producers are beginning to 
show interest in the market, and a more active buying 
movement is expected shortly. A Canton, Ohio, con- 
sumer is inquiring for 3000 tons, the Muncie Malleable 
Iron Co., Muncie, Ind., for 3000 tons, and the Gilbert 
& Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., for 2000 tons. 
We note the sale of 200 tons of basic iron at $20. 
In line with the weakening tendency of the market, 
one Cleveland producer has reduced its price 50c. a 
to $21.50, furnace, on foundry and malleable iron 
for Cleveland delivery, but is still asking $20.50 for 
le shipment, although it is finding it difficult to 
tain this price in view of an increasing amount of 
Valley iron offered at $20. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 0 switching charge Ohio silvery 
and Southerr ron prices are based on a $3.02 
fr ht rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming 
ham 

Basic, Valley furnace $20.00 

N'th'n N 2 fdy l. 1.75 to 2.25.$21.76 to 22.00 

Southern fdy., si 1.75 to 2 28.01 
lalleable 21.76 to 22.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent i 33.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

nace ; j ; 27.50to 28.00 


Iron Ore.—A few inquiries for merchant ore, in ad- 
lition to that of the Ford Motor Co., have come from 
mers who are expected to buy as soon as prices 
ounced, but no sales have been made and it 
loul prices are named before around 
| \ report from Duluth Monday that prices 
d been established at a 25c. a ton advance aroused 
terest until it proved to be unfounded 
Ore shipments from lower Lake docks during 
February amounted to 553,511 tons, as compared 
vith 703,185 tons during the corresponding month a 
year ago, according to monthly figures prepared by the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. The dock bal- 
ance on March 1 was 6,083,791 tons, as compared with 
6,022,652 tons on March 1 last year. 


nsiaerapie 1n 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Consumers are beginning to 

vy some interest in semi-finished steel, and a few 

ill lot contracts for the second quarter and orders 
r April requirements have been placed with a Cleve 
ind mill at the present price of $36, Youngstown, for 
heet bars and $35 for slabs. The disposition of lead- 
ing producers is to hold to the present price on all 
forms of semi-finished steel for the second quarter. 


Sheets.—Efforts to stiffen sheet prices do not ap 
pear to be meeting with much success except on blue 
annealed, which are fairly firm at 2.50c., base Pitts- 
burgh. On black sheets, 3.25c. is rather common, al- 
though some of the mills are holding to 3.35¢. Gal- 
vanized sheets are weak, with concessions of from $2 
to $4 a ton from the quotation of 4.60c., Pittsburgh. 
New demand is moderate, and consumers are showing 
little interest in second quarter contracts. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Building work requiring rein- 
forcing bars is coming out very slowly, and inquiry is 
light. Rail steel bars are unchanged at 1.80c., mill. 

Fluorspar.—Leading producers have advanced the 
price on gravel fluorspar 50c. to $18 per ton, mines, and 
the market appears fairly well established at the ad- 
vance, as a number of sales have been made at the 
higher price. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts on contracts continues good, with little change in 
the recent volume. Prices are firm. Rivet specifica- 
tions are rather light. The leading local maker is ad- 
hering to the $2.¢0 per 100 lb. for large rivets. A Pa- 
cific Coast shipyard has inquired for 200 tons. 

Coke.—By-product plants are no longer finding any 
market in the East for coke, but are selling some for 
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tonnage of structural steel for the fabrication of 500 
100-ft. towers. Inquiries for this material, howeve1 
may not come into the market for a month or more. 
Pig Iron.—With second quarter contracting for four 
dry pig iron as an early possibility, makers of iron 
the eastern Pennsylvania district have named a ba 
price of $22, furnace, for that delivery, with 50c. dif 
ferentials for the higher silicon grades. They beli 
that these figures will meet the expectations of buyer 
and will also check the flood of cheap foreign iro: 
which has seriously affected the market in the pa 
more. No important purchases for secor 
quarter have been made, but two fairly large inquiri 
from the New York district are expected to be cl 





month or 


this week and indications are that each company will 
supply a part of its requirements from stocks of foreigr 
iron. Imported foundry grades are still being offered 
at around $20, Philadelphia, duty paid. Pig iron mer- 
chants and consumers have been circularized by 
Belgian firm, which offers foundry iron of standard 
analysis at $19, seaboard, for the grade running f: 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon and at $19.75 for the grad 
running 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon. With the 75: 
duty and profits added, these prices, however, are be- 
lieved to be too high to compete with the new eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace quotations. An Eastern stee 
company has bought 3000 tons of basic iron. The mar 
ket price on this grade now ranges from $22.25 
$22.50, delivered. 
| llowing quotations are, with the exception 
on low phosphoru iron, for delivery at > 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying fron 2 
i¢ to $1.63 per gross tor : 
Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to : 


76 to $23.6 


gen. se 


<6 to 
>t 


Th Uf 
oe hee 
t 
4. 
t 
nf 
tor 
josie: 





t jo. 1X 23.76to 2 ¥ 
Virg N 2 plain, 1 { 2 4 
27.67 to ” 

\ N 2X o 2.7 sil. 28.17 to "" 

I P 22.25 to 4 
Gray forge Si a lie ve 
Ma 23.00 to ey 
St a WY ( b fur E 
nace) 229 50to 23.50 a 

Y . ( } ° 
I h ‘ : a ' a 
) Oto 24.00 


l’erromanganese.—E. J. Lavino & Co. on Friday 


Suto 





announced a reduction in the selling price of 
ferromanganese from $115 to $100, furnace, and this i 
luction has been met by the Bethlehem Steel C e 
an active factor in the ferromanganese market, os 

the Electro Metallurgical Corporation. About tw 

nths ago a considerable quantity of ferromanganese, 

robably 30,000 to 40,000 tons, was quietly sold to lead- 

msumers at a price said to have been about $105, 

ace, and since that time the demand has been ex- 

eedingly limited. The purpose of the present reduc 

on was to stimulate new buying, which has developed 

moderate extent. A reduction in the British 

e from $115 to $110, seaboard, is at best merely a 

ormality, as the $110 quotation probably will not re- 

ilt in any business. A further reduction of the Brit 

h price, it is stated, would place it at such variance 

th the British home market price as to raise the 

dumping’; hence the British makers are ex- 

e! ctor in this market in the immediate 

Billets.—There is very little demand for billets 

Price remain unchanged at $35, Pittsburgh, for re 
ing quality and at $40 for forging quality. ’ 

Plates.—Oil companies have been larger buyers of 

tes in the past week, but the market as a whole does 

not show the activity of two or three weeks ago. Thi 

f second quarter contracts is uppermost In . 

f the sellers, although buyers have as yet 

evidenced little interest. One mill in the East has 
alre ed 1.90c., Pittsburgh, as its second quar q 

ter } , and other mills are expected to advise their 

this week that this also will be their price " 


In a few instances indicated that they 
buy for their requirements as needed 
contract at an advance. Some mills are 
from hand to mouth, having only a few days 
vork ahead, but incoming orders have been sufficient 
ntain approximately the rate of 

fect during the past month. The 


to be had. 


buyers have 


preter to 


ner than 


operation in 
important 


About 


most 


no +hoa+ , 


veries are 


ng iat quicker del 
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4000 to 8000 tons of plates will be required for the 100 
to 200 locomotives inquired for by the Pennsylvan 
Railroad, and the steel needed for 2000 freigt 
will be 20,000 tons or more. The current price remain 


1.80c., Pittsburgh. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Southern Buys 113 Locomotives and 2250 Cars— 
Pennsylvania Sends Out Inquiries 


eight cars 


Structural Material—vVery little fabricated steel Orders of the Southern Railway for 113 locomotives 
work has been awarded in this district, and para- 1 2250 freight cars and inquiries from the Pennsyl- 
tively few projects are in the market for bid Che vania for 100 to 200 locomotives, 2000 steel automobile 
bulk of the current tonnage, both as to fabricated work cars and 258 items of passenger equipment featured 
and plain material, is in small lots. Some of thé the week’s railroad equipment market. A total of 4150 
Eastern mills are anxious for orders, and prices have cars was bought, including 1100 for the Southern 


softened slightly. In the immediate Philadelphia d Pacific 


trict plain material is to be had at 


on small tonnages. 


Bars.—Some of the bar mills are quoting 


burgh, to preferred customers for second 


2.10c., Pittsburgh, for users of small tonna 


has had no effect on the attitude of buyer 


content to await further developments in the 


uation before covering their second qu: 





ments. Foreign bars continue an important 


prices ranging from Freight cars in need of repair on Feb. 15 totaled 
1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, the latter pric 


ng 162,982, or 7 per cent of the number on line, according 


to the Car Service Division, American Railway Asso- 
™ Pitt ciation. This was an increase of 4822 cars, compared 


with the number reported as of Feb. 1. It was, how- 


rter and 
: T} ever, a decrease of 24,999 cars, compared with the same 
a date last year. Locomotives in need of repair Feb. 15 
who seem ; ee : > For 
et totaled 10,682, or 16.9 per cent, an increase of 595, 
eel i 1 . 
compared with the Feb. 1 report. 
I require il 1 
med rhe principal equipment items of the week follow: 


seaboard points, sales having been made at as low lerfrat with 
1.70c., duty paid. Bar iron remains at 2.22c.. P} d 
delphia. bal 
Sheets.—Demand for sheets has faller ff box car bodies with 
what, and the mills are getting more anx f ! 
Prices are holding fairly well, notwithstandi: rdered 113 locomotives. The 
sional concessions on galvanized and black sheet Blue A} not ( W build 84 of the following 
annealed seems to be firm at 2.50c., Pittsburgh t iG 1 M i eavy Pacific, 10 Consolidation 
I omotiv Works will 
Warehouse Business.—The volume of f t Works 7 of similar 
of stock has been fairly good in the past week. Pric: 5 rn Railw placed 1000 hopper 
are unchanged. Iron & Railroad Co., 1000 box 
\ Car Mfg. < and ballast 
Imports.—Pig iron imports at Philadelphia ver \ Caw ¢ 
totaled 9200 tons, of which 4800 tons came from India, erinibte amd 4 ee ee 
3000 from Germany, 1150 from the Netherlands and 250 , Sicenee hmeninen tnnneantiva C 
from Sweden. A shipment of steel bars from atten e dean entered ihe yenetial Soe 
Netherlands amounted to 1185 tons. Other imports, t mot ) ster tomobile cars, 125 bag- 
except for 3000 tons of chrome ore from Portugues 4 dining 7 combination 
Africa, were negligible. fe coaches and 20 electric 
f tt equipment has 
Old Material.—Evidence that crap price had t t board of diré rs, hence the in- 
reached figures at which it would be difficult for mill 
buy large tonnages came within the week in an ince , I tiring for 
of 50c. a ton in the offers of a leading use1 indled pe loco- 
sheets and turnings for steel works use This cor 
sumer had been picking up small lots at $1 ), bu lered two 
not sufficient for its requirements, and lat t we f tive 
made offers of $14, which brought out tl esired W 
amounts. In some grades there have ber ther i ) I ind 26 
slight declines, but in the main the market ldir : ee . 20 COEPOT TION 
at last week’s level. A steel mill ha ed wit ts oe oe aa 
success to buy heavy melting steel at $15.50 l the 
undoubtedly pick up small tonnages at $1 Seve ‘ ' with the 
of the Eastern mills are expected to come e mal N 
ket within the next week or two, and elief ‘ t Preesed Steel 
brokers is that prices will show an advar Oc. t mes for 
$1 a ton, particularly on steel mill grad¢ 
We q ‘ ci ' } l lerframes 
listri f ws 
Ne 2 3 11 I ng $1 $ ; ad 75 
Scrap rail , ; same 
N aves ballast 
t nd le | wl r » be 
( ir wl ! 01 
4 A . ae r 0 i init 
R - — . vorke 
M 
: ) 38 W e-president, and S. H. Bunnell, con- 
: Ww ) I Amer n Be hardt Furnace Corpo- 
M | be the speakers at the regular 
H ~ i ae 1 meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
57 : \ tion at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Monday even- 
’ M E The peaker | talk on “The Boss- 
c a tell Seni 
ee ieee oe & | er Brothers, Inc., New York, 
>t r n igent for the pig 
“— ; . : n pr iced y the Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, 
4 tt ‘) 
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' hb ehte. ne . EEI R Building, Pine and ; 
FABRICATED STEEL 00 tons, Russ Building, Pine a 
2 Hale Brothe departr 
a a Cee with Wi n Work 
A, : > é tons, to Dy 
W Ss Br 
nd 
Structural Projects Pending 
Week’s Awards Close to 2700 Tons While New 
Projects Total About 3200 Tons 
; ! ’ forcing bars total a 
200 For a New York 
I 0 new wo! 
B 
AW ll 
Va 
K t 
\f; c 
{ 
r ( 
Reinforcing Bars Pending 
! reinfor¢ teel bars include tl 
Great Lakes Cemés 
gz tak 
} t nber d bar 
I Pennsylvania roadwork 
B S J: 1 ns, Maplewood High § 
Freda-Andrea Rad Corpora 
warehe Security Firepro > 
W Ss h ¢C n Cc New Yor} 
y : . 
Lawre Avent subway r 5 
j R ad: g ral r iW ' 
dc ti tion Co. | 
apal t building at Pearson and > 
Ss ; & Foster, architects. 
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hony’s Hospital additio 
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Nickel.—lh 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





Antimony. 





. . n 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents per ] ind for ] 
Copper, New Yor Aluminum 
Ele )- .ew New : Jew , . 
M r Lake ° Yor y ’ 
a Old Metals. 
. 14.25 ] 63 . 
4 14 ] I I nadit 
14.2 14.00 f 
f 14.37% 14 ss 
& 14.37% 13.9 f 
6 14.3744 1 
iieiaineeks enna 
finery qu 
New York 
New ] 
None of the market re 
rices in most of them tend d 
market is dull but prices are a shad Q 
tions for tin have eased mewhat 
tive market. Sharp reductions have 
In the zine market buying ha ee! wast 
prices a little higher. eek af 
Copper.—A fair business was d l 
jucers on March 4, 5 and 6, the re t of 
ight stiffening of prices to 14.25 
two companies report actual busin« 
in the Valley on March 5. Since ther 
sided and metal is available at 14.20 . 


eems to be the minimum price although 14 
14.1744c. have been mentioned as pric 
ness could be done today. No test 


rge scale has been possible and pricé 


erefore largely nominal. It is stated 

ll have onsiderable April metal t 

ere l i large pote nt al dem ind ur 
Che tuation in France and in Ger 

ible effect pon the « xport 1e7 r 


2 
> 
a 
pe 
—~ 
| 


Churs i la t oV0 tor 

nsum¢ t] irgest buyer Busint ther Ss 4 
days, including yesterday, was light, total 

irnover about 450 tons. Today the irket |! e! 


moderately active with 250 tons sold. The political and 
-onomic mixup on the other side of the 

its effect on the tin market and it is a matte 

that prices keep up as well as they d \ 


ations have been sagging to som 

inder the conditions mentioned the market w 

usually break wide open. Spot Strait lay v 

quoted at 64c., New York. Prices in London today 

were about £2 per ton less than a week ago, with s] 

standard quoted at £292 7s. 6d., future andard 

£282 15s. and spot Straits at £292 10s. The Singapors 

price today was £284 10s. Arrivals thus far this mont 

have been 905 tons, with 5999 tons reported 
Lead.—Two more reductions by the \ 

Smelting & Refining Co. in its contract quotations W 

the feature of the past week. On Marc! the 10ta- 

tion was reduced 8.90c. to 8.75c. and late + ‘ A] 

March 8, a further reduction to 8.60c., New } r} 

latter is the fourth reduction in the t tw ef 4 ed 

primary cause has been the influe 

in London. The market is very quiet and i 

rections there is more or less keenn: t ll 

ers are holding back. In the ou 1¢ arket 

juoted at 8.30c., St. Louis, or 8.60c., New Yo 


Zinc.—A slightly better demand from galvanize Edward Dear 


731 


got nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 


and electrolytic nickel at 


The market uiet and inactive and 
’ ‘ry is quoted at 
) luty paid, with March-April ar- 
\ May shipment from China is quoted 


\ metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 

to 28c. per lb., delivered. 
née fair with the market in a 
in cents per 


’ ) ey llinge pr 


i market gntiy more a ve than 


f r ally all metals 

e for current demand and prices 
( eI I ad and antimony 
e | which prevailed a 
hanged The old metal mar- 
there are few changes in 


ency is downward. We quote, 


per, 14.50¢.; th 64.75¢. ; 


le than carload lots, an- 
] e coppé r wire, 
l er clips, 10.25¢c: copper bot 

9c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead 


N a €.: tin f il, 44c , 


¢ nd pper ] jucts have 

j a the Ver id nced ‘ per 

Z ets I not been changed in 
‘ 


¢ 1S¢ e¢ | i t ‘ ; 
ist Prices Per Lb., f.o.b. Mill 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ sa 
uminum Products in Ton Lots 
l freight rate i tllowed to deati 
e t f the Missi ppi River and 20 
‘ ‘ T iia on hiy enta ft leatina 
i t Ww 
4% 
r 24 


entation of the John Fritz gold medal to 


Adams, “whose vision, courage and in 


and considerable activity by dealers stiffened t! i lustry made possible at Niagara Falls the birth of 
ket during the past week until prime Western re ed hydroelectric power,” will be made on Tuesday eve- 
7.50c., St. Louis. Since then the market ! turned ning, March 30, at the Engineering Societies Building, 


weaker, due partly to lower values in London, and t day ue Yank 
the metal is available at 7.40c., St. Louis, or 7.75¢., Jewett, Jame 
New York. Demand is again very light It is antic- the United ¢ 
ipated that the statistics for Feb , 

made public tomorrow will not be 





The speakers will be Lt.-C Frank B 
M. Beck, formerly solicitor-general of 


T 


ates; Dr. Arthur E. Kenne] professor 
ngineering Harvard University, and Major 
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with the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has recently take 
charge of the engineering department of the Nationa 
Engineering Co., 549 West Washington Boulevard 


Chicago. This department will supply engineering se: 


ces as well as complete sand handling and sand pr 
a : paring systems, in which are incorporated the san 
: xer, the sand aerator and screen. 


Hi. C. Merritt was appointed, effective Jan. 1, ma 
ager of the tractor division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ( 
Milwaukee, succeeding George J. Gardner, resigns 
Mr. Merritt has been with Allis-Chalmers since Decen 

1922. Prior to that time he was branch manag‘ 

the Holt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, general sales mar 

er Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa, and brancl 
ver for Hart-Parr Co. at Great Falls, Mont. W 

Kk. Hawkinson will act as assistant manager under Mr 


W. C. MacFarlane has recently been made pre 


M Steel & Machinery Co., succeeding E 
Mert who continues as the company’s treasur 
Mr. MacFarlane has been vice-president and genera 
} nce eal in 1925 
R. B. I , American Radiator Co., New \ 
president in charge of the 


f the American Management A 


r George K. Burgess of the Bureau of Stand- 
Depart nt of Commerce, addressed the Americar 
Mi inical Engineers at Williamsport, Pa 
“Relations of the Bureau of Standards to the 
Engineering Profession,” explaining the 

ties of the bureau. 


Ww ¢ hye has been elected president and 
Ch ind Wire Spring Co. and Charles H 
esident nd general superintendent 

The company, a pioneer 
the manufacture of coil 
and flat springs, was 1 
corporated in 1892 by Ed 
ward S. Page, R. { 
Moody, W. A. Comstock 
and others, who were ther 
officers of the old Cleve 
land Rolling Mill Co., now 
the Newburg Works of 
the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. Mr 
Campbell, office boy at th 
old Cleveland Rolling M 
Co. when Messrs. Page 
Moody, Comstock ant 
others left there to head 
the Cleveland Wire Spring 
Co., went with them. He 
has been there ever since. 
Mr. Erickson started 
C. H. ERICKSON the spring business 
1893 at the Washburn & 
Moen Mfg. Co., Worces 





+» \ 14 i » +) 
er, Ma Hi ned his training there under the 


lidance of C. S$. Marshall, the “dean” of the spring 


negvie Steel ndustry, w snow manager of the Worcester district 


oned, as noted tor the Amer in Steel & Wire Co. 


». b. Gardiner, for some years Dar salesman fo 
Aiine Steel Co. in the Chicago district, has joined 
New York sales organization of the Donner Steé 


ind has ha dled \. B. Holcomb has been appointed Pittsburgh dis 


who has been rict manager for the Clark Controller Co., Cleveland 
i vit { 994 Union Trust Building. 


Mark L. C. Wilde has been appointed manager 0! 


Philadelphia branch, 308 North Fifteenth Street, 


eal ‘ ee! f the C 


olonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
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EK. — — has been appointed district sales man Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. He is a mem- 
ager of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, for its Detroit ber of the Iron and Steel Institute, the International 
territory, succeeding Bertram S. Stevenson, who re- Association for Testing Materials and of the leading 
cently resigned. Mr. Ford has been Mr. Stevens: n’s \merican technical organizations 
assistant for several years. 

~ a ae co ae ’ Samuel A. Taylor, newly elected president American 
- ©. Alcorn, former head of the stamping depart- Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, was 
ment, Transue & Williams Steel Forging Cor; 


; oration, horn near Me Kees rt, Pa , in 1863. His education 
Alliance, Ohio, has resigned after 11 years of service 


th that was obtained in the public schools, the Polytechnic 
with that company ¢ accepter ninesitinss th +] : , : a 
Rick C pany anc a i. ted a position with the Institute in Allegheny, and at what is now the Univer- 
ichardson 0O., investment bankers. Toledo e 1] ‘ . } , ; 
: investment bankers, Toledo. He will sity of Pittsburgh, from which he was graduated in 
leave at once for his new post. Mr. Aleorn, who was 1887 


. ts : 1887 as a civil engineer. The same institution bestowed 
prenee in industrial and civic circles in Alliance, will ons, Hales Oli honorary dewrea of docter of eclence im 
oh vine bas ny es ants — over bj 1919. In July, 1887, he became a draftsman in the 

SOGhe SFacy, “btend om ural steel department at the Homestead plant 


erations. 5 ) 
he Carnegie Steel Co. and a year later became as- 





stant engineer of construction of branch lines for the 
Susan B. Leiter, n copist. researc] ra Pennsylvania Railroad, where he remained until Oc- 
tories, General Elect Co., Scl tady, ds the tober, 1893. Since then he has been a civil and mining 
‘ nctio ( I ( ! consu ng e1 neer with offices in Pittsburgh. Most 
} | tu f f his time has been devoted to coal mining and its 
Metals Division of illied industries, both in a consultant and managerial 
the American In apacity. He was president of the Coal Mining In- 
f Mining titute of America in 1911, of the American Mining 
Metallurgica Congress in 1913 and of the Engineers’ Society of 

tina pre- Western Pennsylvania in 1914 





vapor 3 Pereun James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
¢ y ‘ f te ia ; . . 
- Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, has returned to Florida 
ecnl ns end the remainder of the winter. He is visiting 
\ Sear nom n, L. J. Campbell, now in the real estate business, 
es Pg erly president of the Atlas Crucible Steel Corpo- 
: = LD 1! rk, N y 
he del 
ered a pape O! . ] oT | 
“Any ; ik. F. Lucas, member technical staff, Bell Telephone 
nnealing i 1 
sabe Cee Laboratories, New York, delivered a popular lecture 
ymmercla Op- . . ‘ . 
es" < before the New York Electrical Society on the evening 
pe ) preven ' : , 
i hitbtlnenia® Ten f March 10. He discussed high-power photomicrog- 
R } ( ‘ ” apn i d tne ultra olet ray 
r.eqcucing rTaSeS 
\ brief extract of ; 
oa , Racal Charles K. Strassner, Anderson, Ind., was elected 
n THE IRON AGI resident of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
SUSAN B. LEITER Keb pag 4 f Indiana, at the close of the seventh annual conven- 
on at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Feb. 18. 
S. R. Willock has been elected vice-president and Other officers elected were: Elmer Livezey, Newcastle, 
a director of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve Fae: Wate pememee;. 5 hares Gats, Gary, second viet 
; : : ; president; William N. Strassner, Anderson, secretary; 
land, in charge of engineering and sal He w -_ , 5 q 
; eee, Westies 2 Charles E. Tharp, Fort Wayne, treasurer. New direc- 
formerly assistant sales manager Mackintosh-Hem} : ae : ; 
ee Sigg Ae aa iii Real tan with th tors are A. W. Dudley, Terre Haute; W. A. Brown, Ma- 
i O., LUSDUPP T, evious to that ne Wa with Une ° s ; z 
; Sere oe ee ’ , Bee a rion; John Balkema, Lafayette; V. L. Rowland, Elk- 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, structural en- ; 
gineer for Heyl & Patterson, h Pittsburg] al hart; Joseph C. Gardner, Indianapolis, and Harry W. 
y er or ey WwW atterson, iC., l JUTE TI, Stil 


. 1 . Neal, Indianapoli 
engineer Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, sales man- 


ager Treadwell Engineering Co., New York, sales man 
ager aes te ag lee ee See vice- American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hard- 
president oodard Machine Co., ooster, Ohio, going ‘ : ° ‘ 
with the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. when that company ware Association Moves to Philadelphia 


‘kk over the W ard Machine Co. 
took over the Woodard Ma : The American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 


which for many years has maintained secre- 


yrotes ? 1 Vet 


Dr. William Campbell, Howe } ul headquarters in the Marbridge Building, Broad- 
lurgeyv Columbia University who delivered the innua — and Thirtv fourth + st N , y -| ¢ ’ 
ry, li niversity, \v vay an iirty-fourth Street, New York, has moved 
Howe memorial lecture before the American Institute Philadelphia, having placed its affairs in the hands 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers late in Febru f the organization of T. James Fernley, 505 Arch 
ary, was graduated from King’s College, London, in  gtreet, that city, following the resignation of A. H. 
1892. His education was further broadened my. st Chamberlain as secretary. 
Kenelm’s College, Cowley, Oxford, 1892 to 1894, Dur Mr. Fernley is secretary of the National Hardware 
ham University College of Science, 1894 to 189%, and Association, the shelf hardware jobbers’ organization, 
‘i - . x ; 1299 to 1! 1 Hy, “¢ . 
Royal School of Mines, London, 1899 1901. He 1 ind also handles the business affairs of a number of 
ae = P or erience n 1400: tron 4 : : ‘ . 
ceived the degree of doet I of clien Av P other national trade associations He has appointed 
Durham University College of Science and ! aegree Benjamin R. Sackett secretary of the American Iron, 
of doctor of philosophy fr« m ( luml ia University Steel and Heavy Hardware Association and offices have 
1903. He was demonstrator in metallurgy and lecture! been taken at 503 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Mr. 
in geology at the Durham College of Science, 1595 to Sackett was formerly assistant district engineer in 


. . P la< a+ sim ‘ Ty — ° , 
1899. He became a university fellow at Columbia Uni PI delphia for the S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


° ° ant > } 1 ) +, 1 a ; 
versity in 1902, instructor in metallurgy, 1% t to 190%, The association will hold its next annual meeting 


adjunct professor, 1907 to 1912, associate professor, it Atlantic City, N. J., on May 25, 26 and 27 

1912 to 1914 and professor in the school of mines from : 

1914 to the present time. Doctor Campbell was a le 
turer on metallurgy at the United States Naval Acad- For the Guggenheim copper developments in Chile, 


emy post graduate school in 1913, editor of the School the Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, has finished 
of Mines Quarterly in 1910 and assistant editor Jnter- the first unit of machinery, which has now been tested 
national Journal of Metallography and Journal of preparatory to shipment. 
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esid Buffalo, 
28 Willowlawn Ave- 





\ director 

Wor Jackson 

. Ty he Western Bar Iron 
Western Sheet and Tin Plate 

I I Marcel 

Ine Mr. Nutt 

gal ! irers named 
ettlement nd annual confer- 

An imated A ition of Iron, Steel 

He had acted for employers fron 

e sliding ile wage plan, 

lence oth the workers and the 

rly nferences Mr. Nutt proved 

l t ffect agreements, and 

n prevented disagreements. Born in 

R48 his country when still a 
nent in the puddle mills of 

\ \ S 121 } entered the 
y I vn, al n 1891 was ap- 

e Labor Bureau of the Ma- 

Vall Manufacturers’ Associatio1 He was one 
f t Western Bar Iron Association, 

etary from 1906 until the time 

In 1912 he helped form the Western 

lin Plate Manufacturers’ Association, which, 
LI Both organizations were 

leal with tl Amalgamated 

Mr. Nutt was a member of the city council 


f Youngstown 





i 1. WA {f Cleveland’s most prominent 
KNOW! r his philanthropies, died at his 
ille, Ga., March 6. He was con 
rector and in other executive capacities 
X ! r of leading Cleveland industries and with 





ther organizations. In the iron and 
el industry he had two important connections. He 
president and one of the largest stockholders of 
Montreal Mining Co., an Oglebay-Norton Co. or- 
ganization that operates an iron mine on the Gogebic 
Range He had been associated with the Montreal 
par d its predecessor for 40 years, and had al- 
ways participated in its management. He was vice- 
‘esident of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and one of 
largest stockholders, and for many years took an 

ter in the development of that company. 

He i director of the Sandusky Portland Cement 


4 
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Co.. the Cleveland Stone Co., the Graselli Chemical ‘ 
and the National Refining Co. 


Joun N. ALLEN, for the past three years purchas 
ine agent of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, died last 
week. His funeral took place March 8, with interment 
in Cleveland. Mr. Allen for a number of years wa 
nurchasing agent of the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 
few years ago became purchasing agent of the Brie: 
Hill Stee] Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Three years ago 
assumed a similar position with the Donner compan; 
He was a member of several clubs and resided at tl 
Buffalo Athletic Club. 


J. E. SCHINDLER, a past-president of the Chicag 
Foundrymen’s Club, died at Chicago, March 7, follow 
ing an operation for appendicitis. He was 46 years old 
and was foundry superintendent at the Famous Mfg 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. He was formerly associated 
with the Garden City Foundry Co. and the Minera 


ly Co., both of Chicago. Funeral services wer: 


WILLIAM J. TOLLERTON, general superintendent of 
motive power, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
died at his home in Beverly Hills, Ill., March 3, aged 
years. In 1915 he was chairman in charge of the 
tailway Labor Arbitration case, representing all the 
railroads He served as chairman of the 
al division of the American Railway Associa 
tion and was delegate to the International Railway 
Congress at Rome in 1922. A widow, a son and a 
daughter survive. 


CONRAD A. HAERTEL, one of the most prominent in- 
dustrial leaders in Wisconsin and founder of several 
large metal-working plants, died at his home in Wauke- 

a, Wis., on March 2. Serious illness in 1918 caused 

im to relinquish active direction of enterprises, al- 
though he was in close touch and an officer until his 
death. Mr. Haertel was born in Germany on Sept. 21, 
51, and when five years old came to American with 
his parents, who settled in Waukesha. His father 

tablished a hardware store, which the son continued 
after his death. In 1900 he laid the foundation for the 
first of his industries, the Waukesha Malleable Iron 
Co., which a few years ago was acquired by the General 
Motors Corporation. In turn there were founded the 
Spring City Foundry Co., the Waukesha Motor Co., and 
the Waukesha Brass Foundry. After serving as presi 
dent of the motor company since organization, Mr. 
Haertel a year ago became chairman of the board. He 
also served as a director of the several foundry com- 
panies, and of the Waukesha National Bank. 


l.. S. SCHMIDT, president S. R. Smythe Co., con- 
tracting engineer, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, fell t 
the street in the downtown section of Detroit, March 4, 
and died in an ambulance en route to a hospital. Acute 
indigestion was given as the cause of death. He was 
in Detroit in connection with a series of open-hearth 
furnaces which the Smythe company is installing at the 
River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. He was 
born in Fremont, Ohio, and had been a resident of 
Pittsburgh for 30 years. He became associated with 
the S. R. Smythe Co. ten years ago as chief engineer 
and a short time ago acquired control of the company 
and assumed the presidency of the organization. 


FRANK ANDREW, president Electric Railway Equip- 
ment Co., Cincinnati, died at Fort Meyer, Fla., on 
March 5, following a short illness. He was 80 years 
of age and had been president of the company since its 
organization in 1920. 


GEORGE A. SEARS, president Union Bridge Co., 
Seattle, died suddenly in Spokane, Wash., March 2. 
His company built several notable bridges in Oregon 
and Washington. 
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European Steel Consumers Depressed 


French Rolling Stock and Machinery Builders Undersell German—British Pig Iron 
Firm but Continental Quiet 


eo threatened strike in the engineerin ndust een transacted but buyers generally are awaiting tur- 


has not yet been averted and the iron and st ther development of the p ng plan of makers Gal 

s are consequently unstable. The pig iron irke nized sheets are weak in the absence of large order 

dul] and with coke prices Weak Co! Imers are al ( rrugated sneet f N 41 gage, in bundles, have s ld 

ipating lower prices, although furnaces are not was £15 ] bd. f Black sheets are quiet and 
disposed to grant concessions. Domest demand 1 rice 1! ings 


hematite is moderate but export sales of both Cleve 
On the Continent 


and hematite are poor. Foreign ore is 
imers buying for immediate requirement nly, ir ew Continental markets are wi the absence f 
f the uncertain coal situation Bilb Ru ibstantia iving and renewed German competitl 
21s. 3d. to 21s. 6d. c.i.f. Tees. Sheet bars have iat £4 14s. fur , merchant bars at 
There is moderate activity in the domest mar Ke i ( I D., and (beams) at £4 18 f.0.D 
or finished iron and steel but export sales a1 na In France 149 furnaces were in blast on Feb. 1 
restricted scale. Germat! are desirous of extending the proposed 
The London, Midland & Scottish Railway has pla Mul in rail dicate into a raw iron and steel 
ilers for 50 express locomotive and ‘ te na I Dba ind French maker ire re 
Vagons (freight cars). t ¢ \ ling te perate 


British Pig Iron Demand Still Exceeds ae Se See ears ne ee . 
7 the Available Supply alien vag Ae Se ae lee Oe eee 





LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 18 There The A r ha aced t ru rs, completing 
hortage of pig iron, although consu t 6 cl ! iddition several 
covered at present. But little tonnage is ava for tracts for motor-driven lin have been taken by 
rompt shipment and for forward brit rd 
ire able to secure higher prices. Thus far merchant th black and galvanized sheets are fairly active, 
production has not been increased but tw tee] ike ilvanized demand, } ticularly for export being 1 
ave blown in two furnaces for their own us¢t Hig 1 volumé In January, more than 60,000 tor f 

t of production is still the principal obstacle to the Val 1 sheets were exported, of the abou 000 
' owing in of further furnaces. Continental iror tons went to India Tin plate purchasing has been 
ympetitive but with furnaces in Germany, Frar ind rather light, but with the ] ng plan in effect, re 

Belgium well booked with busi: , but little tonnag« trict itput, 1 forv to highs rice 

finding its way to British user P nt r red t \ rn rofit 

Finished iron and steel have ee) light me makers recently having gone to 19 Led. per 

‘tive, but prices have not yet been t 
mprovement in demand. The fact that most of the Considerable interest has been aroused by the an 
ent orders are small has mad mpetit ( ment that the treasury under the Trades Facil 
4 veen important plate mills a factor ( (ct ranteeir £2 000,000 ! 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
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Market Improves 


i—American Complaints 
Elicit German Reply— 
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na mprove \ 
! R ! Col ratio he 
. ( ire expected, but the 
t ! () 100 con 
ers and a fe 
! 60 ! uilde n Germany 
motive evere, the total 
? I Y é HU) ( 700 ocomo- 
Negotiatio1 now under way between 
Corporat ind the Government for a 
ft enable the corpora- 
I pul r 
ng ( ley ed. The Govern 
I [ ng < il vy interest cred 
é rrow | ed on payment 
I ! t ot new ves- 
} t ve ee] iken, as the 
! I I e ¢ ense I financing thelr 
d be . vreat 
l < ceptior il man ifa 
‘ ! Rive Selling Synd 
( tf domestic and e ort 
nel mprovement is reported in rivet pur 
h machine-tools are competing with the Ge1 
1 eX rts to Centra nad 
( ined ie! ibly Agri ] 
eve! re uite active. To 
n of German ma- 


addition 
Manufai 


formed. In 


(x I I \ ) il l f M icl inery 
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ma e Tormed to avoid 
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American Pipe Made in Germany 


Tubes with United States Threads Offered 
Export—Japan Buys Rails in Europe 

and the United States 
New YorK, March 9. 
irrent purchases of foreign 


Although the greater nu 
steel 


are sma 


im s evidently large enough to provide a { 
ble tonnage In recent weeks there has 
derate degree of activity in barbed wir 


York reports the sale of 
lorida consumer and two larg: 
understood to be negotiating for 
their warehous« The current 

German galvanized barbed wire is 3c. ps 

Atlantic or Gulf port. Florida is providing 

tv in materials other than barbed wire, e\ 

2000 


der } ises are 


s near seaboard. 


the recent award of about 


tons of reinfo 


irs to a German mill by a Florida consumer. | 


prices 


on reinfors ing bars continue unc! 


it 1.90c. to 1.95¢e. per lb. for intermediate 


Bessemer and 2.00c. to 2.10c. per Ib., c.i.f. dut 
eT ne rtr jual ty 
From recent developments on the Contins 
d appear that to further extend their export 
mills, particularly in Germany, are meeting 
\merican manufacturers on their own grou 
rger German mil have increased their 
hearth steel in the past few years and 
are able to offer rails, plain steel and def 


teel bars, shapes 


products to Ame 
THE IRON AGE, March 4, was 
bolt manufacturers in 
States threads to certain mat 
dealing largely with Americar 
and recently it has been reported by exporter 
markets that American type 
galvanized ste being offered by 


and other 
ecifications. In 
report that numerous 
ire furnishing United 
been 


Germal 


that have 
n ake} 
such 


Cuba and other 


ack and pipe is 
German sellers. 
Although Continental mills are apparently too wel 


lled with tonnage on rails to be particularly interested 


aac 


n orders from American railroads, evidenced by 
ports of recent rejections of such business offe1 


them, there seems to be no difficulty encountered 
Japanese buyers in placing rail requirements with | 
ropean makers. The Osaka Denki Kido has 
25 miles of 75-lb. rails and accessories (about 
100-tons of Abbott rail joint plate 
rails are understood to have been placed wit! 
mill and the rail joint plates with an Ame1 
interest. Another sizable rail tonnage recent 
placed by a Japanese railroad was 8 miles of 91-lI 
girder rails and 2 miles of 91-lb. guard rails award 
to a Japanese export house by the Tokio municipa 
electric railroad. The girder rails are understood 
have been placed with a European mill and the gua! 
rails are pending award to an American maker. 1 
9000 tons of 100-lb. rails for the Imperial Government 
Railways has not yet been awarded but exporters 
Japan expect this business to go to a European make 
Most of the tin plate mills in the United States ar 
apparently but little interested in export business, 
present being well filled with domestic and a moderat 
export orders. The price of black sheet 
to Japan covers a rather wide range, 
pending upon the tonnage of sheet business on the b« 
; While per ton is still 
$82.50 ton, c.i.f. Japan, seems } 
mn desirable business. 
Action on the tariff bill before the Japan | 
Diet is expected shortly, as the Diet is scheduled t 
irn March 25 
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The 


German 


and about 


can 
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tonnage of 
for export 
various makers. $84 


S82 to 


quot 
low as per 


inable 


now 


affected by t ¥ 
to shipments of m: 
demand for W 


business continues to be 

war, which is an obstacle 
rial to the interior. A 
$45 to $47 per 
the supply is Business in se 
and material is almost out of the question at prest 


number 


moderate 
c.1.f. 
small. 


Chinese 


ton, port 


*} 
+ 


of old ships are being scrapped a 


hai, and second-hand plates and similar material 1s 
ng offered as low as $23 to $24 per ton, Shanghai. 
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Machinery Exports Still High L tives to the value of $897,7! 
January Below December But Much Above ied ad , 1 47. 3 
Recent Averages — Changes in 881,44 motives shipped to ¢ 


Classification Made ee 


~s 
=] 


Ss were exported 


at $275,021. For 


comotives ex 
were valued at 


iba in January 


ied at $74,450, and for 


’ 


imber wa $4, witl i value oO 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—Export S898, Mi c elf con ( ilued at 
January, 1926, were valued at $34 : 421 n January, and 17, valued at $112 luring 
$37.9 511 in Decembe) Except for Dec t nt Br t eight motive ilued 
was the largest total nee ist Apr | t t $1 n Jar r ! ‘ en mont! OOK 
machinery in January were valued at $ lus t $ 04 
pared with $1,448,316 in Decembe1 S| nent f sewing n hit Mexi Januar 

Beginning with January, 192! ‘ { ‘ $115.94 while for 
machinery schedules were reclassified the reau the seve ! { ew i Mexico 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerc r} er¢ th a ilu $619.4 Sewing 
the import table were comparative light t ne é to the United King January 
result that THE IRON AGE has left this tabk ‘ nb 1 404 } f $2 1, wl r the 
It also has left unchanged, except in t en n ths the nu ‘ vas 24,90 ued S979 
the general table on machinery export I 
inder machine tool exports having been great ( hipment f typewriters to the United Ki ! 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domest Commerc imbered 7858 ilue of $438 i, a 
new table has been constructed and in a rdanct for t en n ths the numb W ri th a 
the arrangement of the Bureau of For ind D $2.163,90¢ | ‘ 


mestic Commerce is carried under the he 
Driven Metal-Working Machiner 
The changes made in these classes a ! th th United St 
general purpose of the reclassificatior \ 
divide the products into more inté 
pecific items. The new metal-worl 
gures for January, 1926, only, and 
heretofore carried, now shown by we 
by number, have been eliminated fron e mn ( 
\t the same time, some additional iten ave been I ' 
corporated. Under the new classification the « t f 
machine tools in January numbered 917, ar 


valued at $603,524. Using the old ympar 
basis, the number was 4867, valued at $853,276, a ! ee 
pared with 3978, valued at $1,142,810, in December 


Machinery Exports from the United States 
By \ 


ites Metal-Working Machinery Exports 
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j f rey or 
f nder the 
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Other Inter ( : *Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 
| 78 
Par 7 g Q Q g g 
I ¢ RR ; 
Other I Machi 
Apparatus 64 8 7 5 r 
IX at M ery 7.08 R g 
( rete Mixers 7 798 Q ‘ Q . 
Road Making Machiner 168.734 81,7 RS - 
r $55 
MM a fee M4 I 
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( \\ M a g . | 
¥ i a \ 
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weed 4 Screv Ir 
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( vrite January, taking 
$183.8 y ef the seven months 
S 1 val $971,238 
} ed January num- 
f $61 1, while for the 
‘ T Va l¢ f 
‘ ‘ nation expor 
I I n Janu 
1 hile for 
Exports and Imports of Machinery 
\I ‘ » the I ted S ‘ 
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nine! 
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; Tar iar 
0,279,136 
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- Mechanical Engineers and 
committee for eronau Ss f 
\ Defer & Ceorox VV 
f Panama Canal; Prof. A. A 
g W. Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Co 
r Jol D. Ryan and Orville Wright 
: maintained at 120 Broadway, 
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Largest Steel Furniture Shipments 
in More Than a Year 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—Based on reports fron 
companies in the “business group,” orders received 
steel furniture in January were valued at $2,652.21 
data for one concern being estimated. Shipments wi 
valued at $2,434,205 and unfilled orders at $1,760, 
All three items were the largest in more than a ye; 
December orders were valued at $2,454,277; shipm« 
at $2,418,577 and unfilled orders at $1,760,573. 

In the shelving group January orders were va 
t $580,948; shipments, $577,364, and unfilled orde1 
583,415. When compared with December, reduct 
were shown in orders and shipments, the former b: 
at $620,947 and the latter at $788,461. Unt 
January showed an increase over Decen 
$570,941. 


‘fe 


; 
orders in 
value was 


Canadian Iron and Steel in January 


ONT., Feb. 27.—A issued by) 
Sureau of Statistics states that the Januar 


LORONTO, report 


Vominion 


production of coke pig iron in Canada amounted 
56,644 gross tons, an increase of 3 per cent over t 


54,889 December. On Jan. 31 there wer 
furnaces in the same number as in Decen 
The active furnaces had a daily capacity of 1825 t 
per day or about 36 per cent of the total. Produ 

of ferroalloys at 2224 tons was 26 per cent under thi 
of December but showed little change fr 
monthly production in 1925 of 2142 ton 
January output consisted mostly of the grade hav 
ng a high manganese content, but small quantities of 
oO produced. 

At 68,536 tons, the January production of steel in ‘ 
‘anada showed an increase of 10 

per cent over the 62,353 tons of December and a simi- 


tons of 


hl; 
Diast, 





3008 tons 


yale 


average 


ear wR. 


rro iTvon WW 
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ir increase over the average monthly output of 63,000 
in 1925. Pig iron prices at Montreal were higher 
n January, both No. 1 and No. 2 foundry being at i 
$29.25 as compared with $28.75 in December. At Tor ‘ 
prices were unchanged, No. 1 foundry 
1ioted at $26.85 and No. 2 at $26.35. The bureau 
x number for iron and its products (prices in 1 
100) was slightly higher, having risen from 14 3 
December to 147.5 in January 
¢ 
Magnesite in 1925 
Statistics compiled by J. M. Hill, United State: 


Bureau of Mines, show that the production of crud 
magnesite, mined in the United States in 1925, | 
0,660 net tons, valued at $1,432,700. Six opera 
en mines in four counties in California produ 

1,600 tons valued at $872,100, a 


2 Aine iRc a 


+ 


of magnesite, 


vhom reported only fair business, due to foreign co! bi 
petition. All of the output in Washington was fror 4 
the mines of one magnesite company, which ope! i 
nly one of its six furnaces at Chewelah, Steve 
inty. In 1924, the domestic output was 120,100 
nd in 1920 it was 303,767 tons. é 
Imports of magnesite in 1925 were 143,440 t . 
mpared with 148,700 tons in 1924 and 63,110 
19 {) 
From a tabulation of the best information 
able the total production of crude magnesite from Ca } 
fornia mines from the beginning of the industry 
886 to 1925, inclusive, 40 years, has been 1,041,4 
t valued at $10,146,640. Washington, since the bi 
rinning of mining in 1916, has produced 764,610 to 
lued at $5,111,850. The total production of crud } 
mag? te produced in the United States for the san 
10 years is 1,806,060 tons, valued at $15,258,490 
Increased activity in railroad repair shops is ! ql 


ported from Buffalo. On March 1 the Lackawan! 
she East Buffalo advanced fron 
a week basis to five days a week. Oth 


Railroad car yps at 


tnree 


day 


railroad repair shops, it is added, are expected to 
crease the rate of operation. 
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Where Steel Exports Went in July-January 


Canada Took 209,771 Tons of Nine Leading Items in Seven Months—Japan Retains 
Second Position with 53,904 Tons of Nine Items, Followed 


by Cuba with 37,311 Tons 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


Steel Plates 


Steel Rails 


Tin Plate 


Galvanized Sheets Black Steel Sheets 


Month Seven Months 
J lary January . Ended January 
1925 192¢ 1925 1926 1925 
’ 54,400 13.638 9.248 71,560 74,351 
7,754 ‘ 9583 25.759 17,260 
i 8 8 1 6,269 34,585 51,518 
; Q 1 ¢ 7 7 14 63 383 
288 6,539 445 
4 ’ $ 7 8 286 
{ i4 107 | »59 62 
Barbed Wire Plain and Galvanized Wire 
1 M 
Janu 
) 1Y 
; I 3 19 15 + 
{ 6, 4,149 
49 518 
124 S00 
} 42 
) 40 
1 Si 
) »4 
0 
‘ 126 


Plain Heavy Structural Steel Bars 


Material 


Exports of Iron and Steel Products from the United States by Countries During January, 1926 
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New Warehouse of John Simmons Com 
pany Completed 
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German Raw Steel Syndicate in Germany, tl 


: ‘ Se ec 
uropean Kntentes In) i rospect Cor rill works in Belgium and the “Arbed” w 


nt A i 


ACTH ire 


Negotiations lhe proposed Franco-German iron and ste 


R sSyvnaicate and iS 
nA S] vy Procre I { unconcluded. The so-called “Luxer 
Ste¢ vierger oOnow re LESS 99 . a2 
ws - Agreement made iaSt year, under which Ger 


nd pl o accel 1.750,000 tons of French, Saa 
inding ixemburg 1ron al d steel products at half tne r 


German tariff and in the case of Saar produ 


i { Va never put in force, as it depended ul 
ward then ision of a general Franco-German Con 
\ Treatv. which would grant concessions to ( 


ermit finished product hipped into France, Luxembu1 
Saar In the past week, a provisional Comn 
reement was signed, which provides “most 


! ment” of French shipment of agri 
to the agreeing countries and admits G 
f iltural machinery to France at minimun 
Motors are not included in the agreement but 
r iron, steel and nickel-plated 
! An *] European Iron Tru beir 
! ted in by n in Czechoslov \ 
( I t oil 4 lr} German |] { 
‘ indust na stat vel 
r 1 n eem te ne ( 
luct more highly n 
P h a ( vakian wor 
iggested tl the German w 
Th h a group v 
\ Miniz d ‘ ( n Cze 
ndica rently | 
‘ I r he \ I I iy rm Tl iT l ] 
I fferent relatio1 betwee! | : 
{ a ' 
\ ! merger in Germany nat 
mal irers, the Max Judel | 
| OY ‘ ( 
’ 
] ed Zinc a Steel Chai n. was required to fill the mold and 1 
f en iron was continued for 12 hr [he 
was then al ed t n the usual way I 
teresting to note that, from temperature rea 
the top of the mold whi were recorded at inter 
ter erature of 110 de g Fahr r 50 deg. at ¢ f 
f noted 1 da rt 
I ent to transportation « h a large ca y 
lved by the London & Northeastern Railw 
rovided two 60-ton flat } e cars cal 
girder, each end of which wa ed or 
pared platforms placed on the car The 100 
mold was lung on the girder, the girder 
hrough the hollow part of the mold. ‘ 
int f German Infringements [rade in American Tools in India 
received by the Natior il Ma I 
« f ( rs’ Association reveals that American ma 
t finding a irge a market in fh 
expected. The report of the Brit 
ner shows that in 1923-24 the United 1 
ipphied TO ne Ce the United Stat 
( 3 ind Germayr near! | er cent Ma hit 
y fry 70 ner ent f the £1,000,01 
W Kin machine \ mported by India 
ul The subject of extending the use of A 
in that market mav be discussed at tne 
mee e 4n, RES Pe + Provid > 7T.. M 
Casting a 100-Ton Ingot Mold in England : | - ee 
T é ( T tT r (onen F 
Work f Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & | Specifications on structural steel in the Spanis! 
, ting \ lage have now been prepared by the United 5 





‘ artment i Commerce, This is one of the s es 


: developed to provide buying countries wit ao 

ne ing and core-making ipied 1580 work tandards called for under the specifications * 

g IT he metal necessary amounted to 130 tor American Society for Testing Materials. The pamp! . 

: is transported to the mold in six ladles, the cor f the specifications is sold by the Superinter 
tents of which were poured simultane A per ocuments, Government Printing Office, Washins 








Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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TOOL BUSINESS QUIETER “ the nied: sgaiem, ware to ham 


In Some Districts Sales Have Slumped 


, . rhé hut there Wa irve! 
But Buying Is Still Fairly Good mport The Nash Motors ¢ ‘ ral 
. E - t Ky Racine and Milwaukee The Pratt & 
Several Railroads Expected to Close on Lists nets we oe 


Soon—New York Central and Pennsy] . ‘a rat 
vania Purchase a Few Machines = ; , sah. i ilk ai aceasta (ie 
LTHOUGH a slump in machine t bu y Beau Pes mpal is expended about $40,000 
a ported from some d stricts, the in I ] I tu il ‘ pririe tne ind nape ror ; 
; still fairly good. A good d f busi! } 


including several railroad list 


+ 
expected momentarily. The New \y \ 
the Pennsylvania have eac} 
decision of the Interstate Commerce | ’ npa have I ’ ’ 
the Nickel Plate merger was a | y t the ist few weeks, bu 

on f that p 1 

ulize n railroa jt ! 


New York 
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The Crane Market 


Philadelphia 
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Burt Brothers & Ha 


additions, estimated 
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zed by Robert M. Searle, Ro 
‘ the last noted company has 
for the construction of a hydr 


Caneadea Gorge, with initial 


ucation, Syracuse, N. Y., is ‘cor 
manual training equipment in the 
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mated to cost $190,000, for 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


tC prices are given for the convenience of small- 
t buyers wv requirements do not run into mill- 





s1ze oraers 
Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
mit fs ther items of a given group are 
t I T t ba c price 
Bars, Shapes and Plates 
r Lb 
Ba 
R ron bars, base price 3.24¢ 
Swe I al iron bars, base 7.00c. to 7.25« 
ft rs, base price 14c. to 3.24 
] S e price 4.491 
ar Das¢ Seaneoevesesecs 3.99% 
ar alc gles na tees, | a = 4 
1 ; 3.24¢c. t j 
ls, and tees under x % in 
3.14c. to 3.24c. 
24c. t 34c 
Merchant Steel 
er Lt 
re, 1% x bu and larger : 2 3.906 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). . .3.65c 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger .............. -4.20¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard ...... .6.25c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex. ... 4.00c. to 5.00c. 
Squares and flats chs cae ...4.50¢e. to 5.50c. 
Standard tool steel, base price ................12.00c. 
ee Be 6! ..15.00c. to 18.00c 
Special tool steel ; ‘ 20.00c. to 23.00c 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten . epee 
Sheets 


Blue Annealed 


; Per Lb 
No. 10 ; “ ; ». .0.89C, 
No 12 .3.94c. 
No. 14 3.99¢ 
No 6G -4.09c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Stee ne 'T’ 
‘R. One Pas Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lt 
N a 4.30c 5.75¢ 
N j 4.35 » 90k 
N) ( 4.40« 6.05¢ 
N Qs 1.50c 6.35e. 
1.70 6.85 
f 1? 7er 
I Lb 
1.60c. to 4.75 
1.75c. to 4.90ce. 
~ 4.90c. to 5.05c. 
5.05¢e. to 5.20c. 
5.20c. to 5.35¢ 
N .5.50e. to 5.65 
N eeee 6.000. to 6.15: 
"s 1 lig wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib 


Welded Pipe 
Wrought Iron 


Black Galvy slack Galv 
% in. Butt 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 1-19 
% in. Butt 51 37 | % in. Butt.... 11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 1 6 
2%-6 in. Lay 48 S85 | 24n. EAp...... & 1-14 
7&8 in. Lap. 44 17 | 8-6 in. Lap... 11 L 6 
11 &12in. Lap 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 38 +16 


Bolts and Screws 


Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 

Wood screws, flat head iron, 


77%, 20, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BASE PR t+ on N 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
Bright, basic ..... Re re ee eee 4.25c. 


PN cee ee Fee Mg eee LE 4.50c. 
Galvanized, annealed PEP ee SO ee ee 5.15¢. 
SIN NN a's a'cog 5d Stale Wien ee aie baw ms ce, 


PID. DOLG MOONBOTOOT ..o. vcnccccicwecedevcnceces 6.15c. 


tRegular extras for lighter gage 





The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iror 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


iis OR BIUORE oo 5 boson eb sea 19%c. to 20%c. 


SA CRE IID oon 'k rede nine Roa 195éc. to 20%c. 
DE ME Sib nbonedh sh anteecnaaakes 16%c. to 17%c. 
NN (ERNIE iy 5 neo 4 dvetew ae oben 2Tec. to 28% 
ge a a eee 28%c. to 24% 
Copper tube, seamless ............++-. 24%c. to 25%e 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per lb 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin | Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” “A” 80 lb. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 | 100 lb.. 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 | IX.. 7.85 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 | IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
be GR | ey 13.85 | IXXX. .10.35 10.10 
IAB 14000 15.05 | be & © GR he 11.10 


Terne Plates 
14x 20 
ae; A: 5 iota b aneagie ese Gee oul $7.75 to $8.00 
IC—20-lb. coating 
IC—30-lb. coating ...... ; i . 
AO. COBUIND ..c5 cc cccccenccececes 13.75 to 14.25 
Fire-door stock 


SCA ANIM NTs, utcdalrzua Grete eta i ea er 5c. 
NNER oa ss Seisinnlecldas oka obo We wee oe nen 15%e 


Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 


WON ORE | ace kc akaw bene as anes 8%4c. to Ie. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks...... 13%c.; open, 13%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead Stee wk Receroe Wierences 9c. to 1042 
Bar lead ... eRe Lo .. 11l%e. to 12%e. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed.............. 4054 ¢ 
RS: SE ANNI rt ee os ae ee teh as cate 
Refined solder Do! 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord 


g to composition 


Babbitt Metal 


ee CU, PE . cisnn oon dees bese Mee 68c. to 72¢ 

Commercial grade, per lb...............+-: 30c. to 35c 
Antimony 

\ 2lec. to 24 


Alaminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 30%c 


Old Metals 


The market is fairly firm. Dealers’ buying pri 
ire as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 

LODNEr, MORUT CUCIDIG 6.5. s <a ciwissscs0eaeseds 12.0( 
i MN acc antGneeananewekweee 11.75 
LSE, TN WOLIOUNE a ix.c 5.365 0445s san ecees ness 9.50 
RNR NIN oc cE ee aie 7.00 
ER ee eee cere eee 6.2: 
Heavy machine composition ..............++008: 8.7% 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...............+-++: 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings .......-. 8.00 
UT i oe a ak Si ae od Sek nice 7.2 
OR NE a le et i a ae 5.7: 
BRR Ree Re te ae he Rok ean ae ately 4.25 
NN ie eee ele ek be 18.00 
Sheet aluminum 18.00 
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